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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ESTHETICALLY, the central thing in London is the river- 

vista which includes in one grand perspective Waterloo Bridge, 

Somerset House and St. Paul’s Cathedral. That vista is still 

a not as much enjoyed as it might be owing to the lofty abomina- 

tion known as Charing Cross or Hungerford Bridge, but for a century 

‘Englishmen have known and loved it. It is at present doubly in danger. 

‘St. Paul’s is threatened with internal collapse, Waterloo Bridge is menaced 

with destruction by the London County Council. Metaphorically one is 

the prey of the moth and rust which corrupt and the other of the thieves 
which break in and steal. 
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C\T. PAUL’S, somehow or other, will no doubt be preserved. Mr. 
,) Muirhead Bone has ironically pointed out that were it pulled down 
it could be replaced by a perfectly magnificent motor-park : but even the 
Bishop of London has not dared to suggest, or perhaps even to think, that 
the site of St. Paul’s (as was formerly urged regarding the contents of the 
box of spikenard) might be sold for a useful sum. No sooner was the 
danger realised than the Times opened a subscription, and a quarter of a 
million pounds has been raised in a very few weeks. Unfortunately it is 
still not agreed what is wrong with St. Paul’s and what steps are necessary 
to put it right. It is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter (who have the 
sagacious and experienced Mr. Mervyn Macartney at their elbows) will 
not precipitately take up any particular nostrum : and the public should 
realise that it is quite possible that very shortly an appeal may be necessary 
for a very large sum for the preservation of the great cathedral. 
3M 
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HERE are a few salient facts with which we should like to open. 

The first is that Paul’s Dome stands on eight legs which rest on a 
layer of pot earth, from four to six feet deep ; that this pot earth rests 
on a bed of gravel and sand coarser near the surface, fine and waterbearing 
underneath ; and that forty feet or so down we come to London clay over 
which the subsoil water works its way into the Thames. It is not a perfect 
foundation but it bore the medieval cathedral, and in recent years there 
has been no change in the levels of the piers supporting the domes. The 
next point is that Wren’s piers, instead of being solid, are skins of Portland 
stone filled up with rubble of uneven quality. Even were the piers of 
coursed Portland stone or hard brickwork the present load would be heavy : 
constructed as they are, with the core sinking, the stone has had an exces- 
sive load. é Be aes 
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OV divides itself roughly into two camps. The latest of the 
Advisory Committees set up and consulted by the Dean and Chapter 
has recommended a thorough “ grouting” of the piers, z.e., the pumping 
in of liquid cement at high pressure. This, it is maintained, will enable 
the piers to support their load and stop further cracking. Against this 
suggestion a constantly growing body of opinion has been formed, very 
much stimulated by a cogent article by Mr. William Dunn in the R.I.B.A. 
Journal. It is maintained that “ grouting’ under high pressure might 
explode the skins: that in any event the water in the grout will be 
absorbed by the porous rubble : and that the process might result in not 
merely re-opening the old cracks but in tearing the strips of grout away 
from the old material. The only way, it is urged, of securing the Dome is 
to rebuild the piers solid, preferably accompanying the process with a 
strengthening of the foundations. This involves temporarily supporting 
the Dome with a steel structure and means much greater expense than the 
grouting process would demand. 
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Be cack experts disagree we will not venture to express an opinion. 
But we think we are speaking for the ordinary citizen of sense and 
taste when we say that if the experts are anything like evenly divided it 
would obviously be better to take the larger rather than the lesser pre- 
caution : anything rather than waste the agitation and the subscriptions 
on a temporary patching-up which will not really strike at the root of the 
danger. Even if millions are wanted the public, not only of Britain, but 
of the whole Empire, would be agreed that, in the last resort, the Govern- 
ment should step in with the necessary supplies. Anything rather than 
that Wren’s great building should be in peril of ruin. We shall return to 
the subject next month. 
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a rai ala the Bridges Committee of the L.C.C. has resolved 


LY A that Waterloo Bridge cannot be saved—partly on the recommenda- 
_tion of one of the engineers who thinks grouting quite sufficient to save 
‘St. Paul’s. The problem here has two aspects. Firstly, what is to be done 
to solve the traffic difficulty in the area; secondly, can Rennie’s bridge 
be saved even if we want to save it ? Take the latter first. Mr. Mott and 
Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice virtually say that the bridge, after a century, 
1s worn out, and cannot be underpinned. Other eminent engineers, with 
whom the representatives of every important architectural body appear to 
agree, emphatically maintain that any big firm of contractors would engage 
to do the underpinning to-morrow, if asked to. In view of this difference 
of opinion it would obviously be monstrous if the L.C.C. were hastily 
to destroy one of the finest big bridges in the world, on the word of two 
engineers. 
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T the same time if it is, for the moment, saved, it is incumbent on all 
those who want it preserved to be more than merely negative. The 
traffic problem exists: and the exultant newspaper vision of a “ six- 
ways bridge ”’ at Waterloo will certainly crop up again if no other solution 
be propounded. In our view there is one adequate solution and one only. 
Build the Charing Cross Bridge, and the traffic problem at Waterloo 
Bridge will disappear. It is a big scheme: it should involve the transfer- 
ence of Charing Cross Station to the other bank : it involves (on the other 
hand) the possibility of a great exploitation of its present site and environs. 
Some day, as everybody admits, it is bound to be carried through. 
Why not do it now when Rennie’s bridge is still there to be saved, instead 
of twenty years hence when the old glories of Waterloo have been replaced 
by some foul steel structure polluting the loveliest view in London? 
Pending that there would certainly be great relief (if the Charing Cross 
scheme be deemed too expensive at present) were a bridge to be built 
linking up with the Eastern arm of Aldwych. We write as the L.C.C. 
are considering the matter and just after the Times has come out very 
strongly in favour of prolonged reconsideration and the new Fine Arts 
Commission, under Lord Crawford, has made its voice heard in no 
dubious way. 
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WY aslip of the pen we referred last month to this year as the 150th 

icc cary of Charles Lamb’s death. It obviously should have been 
birth : we added, in the same paragraph, the fact that it was just a hundred 
years since he dropped into Crabb Robinson’s letter-box a note saying 
“ T have left the d d India House for ever.” The celebration of the 
double event will take place on Monday, March 30th, in the Hall of 
‘the Inner Temple. The Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell will be in the chair, 
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and many eminent Elians, literary, legal, and political have already 
“ signified their intention of being present.” All lovers of Lamb will be 
welcome. Particulars may be obtained from Mr. F. A. Downing, 13, 
South Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
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the war have been the undergraduate productions at Oxford and 
Cambridge. We were unable to get to Oxford for Peer Gynt, but we heard » 
well of it: the Cambridge performance of Semele we saw. This is an 
opera by Handel to Congreve’s words, with Pope’s lines ‘‘ Where’er you | 
walk,”’ to the famous and lovely melody, very aptly interpolated. This” 
opera has never been given either in Handel’s day or since : and the pro- 
duction was a triumph like that, in the same town, of Purcell’s Faerie’ 
Queene, three or four years ago. Except for the “‘ leads ” the performers 
were entirely local: the acting and singing were excellent, the chorus” 
(under Dr. Rootham) was superbly together. Mr. Dennis Arundell 
designed the beautiful scenery as well as producing the play, and the 
dresses, most original and taking, were conceived by Mr. Richards, an 
undergraduate of Pembroke. The drama itself is not very convincing, 
though it might have been more so had the dramatic points been more 
forcibly made, even at the cost of temporarily obscuring the orchestra. 
But the whole performance was thoroughly enjoyable, even exciting, eye 
and ear being equally delighted. There are still plenty of things to bed 
dug up, and we think that the University groups would be most usefully | 
employed if they confined themselves entirely to producing quite new 
works and reviving neglected old ones. There is, e.g., all Purcell to be done 
and most of the eighteenth century plays and ballad operas. | 


Vagal the most agreeable events in the theatrical world since 
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HE death of Mr. John Lane, at the age of seventy, removes one of the 

most original and enterprising of publishers. Mr. Lane died from pneu- 

monia following on influenza. He had had trouble lately with his eyes, but 

otherwise he seemed destined for a prolonged old age, his physical activity 
and gust for life being unabated. No man ever had more unquenchable interests. 
Though partly retired from business he still kept in close touch with the work of his 
firm ; he travelled incessantly, visiting America only last year, and constantly making 
excursions to Bath, Brighton, and his native Devonshire ; he belonged to eight clubs 
and entertained a vast circle of friends ; he was, until the end, an untiring collector 
of pictures, glass and furniture ; he was curious to a degree about social history ; 
and his talk was a perpetual stream of odd knowledge and reminiscence. It is a 
thousand pities that he did not write, as he often talked of writing, a book of memoirs. 
His observation was very keen, and he always remembered little personal things 
about great men which were apt to be overlooked by others. 
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IS heyday was the nineties. He immensely admired Beardsley’s work ; but it 

would be a mistake to suppose him sympathetic to the more “ decadent ” 
types of literature which are now supposed to have flourished excessively in that era. 
Lane always maintained that the character of the Yellow Book was catholic, and, in 
large measure normal : and emphasised the fact that his poets, Thompson, Johnson, 
Davidson, Watson, Benson, and the others had mostly nothing to do with the 
_ “decadence’’: he just missed the publication of Mr. Burdett’s The Beardsley Period, 
which put the movement in a proper perspective. Atone time, in point of fact, Lane was 
getting virtually all the young authors of serious promise : he was keen on publishing 
serious artistic work, but his own predilections were far more antiquarian and social 
than literary. As’a business man he was shrewd and extraordinarily energetic : as 
a friend loyal and generous : as a companion amusing. He will be genuinely and for 
long missed by all who knew him well. 
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R. J. ELLIS M’TAGGART, who has died at Cambridge in his fifty-ninth 


year, was for many years one of the most familiar figures in the University, a 
“ character ”’ on the old lines. He had a chubby face with inquiring eyes ; he walked 
the streets with head sidelong and lowered, brushing the wall as he went ; he became 
a legend while still young because of his vast appetite for novels, of which he was 
said to read three daily. He was the most brilliant British exponent of Hegelian 
idealism, and his introductory course of lectures for undergraduates was always 
crowded, the wit of his illustrations being equal to the ingenuity of his dialectic. His 
latest important publication was the first volume of a work on The Nature of 


Existence. 
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: ] Baa Bede Library of The Christian Faith was opened in May, 1919, in order to 

provide a Reading Room and Lending Library, in which people interested in 
religion may be able to find such literature as will give them the information and 
instruction they may need. So far as available funds have permitted, the library has 
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been increasingly successful. The Reading Room is largely used, and more than a 
thousand people are on the list of the lending library. No charge is made in either case. 
The Committee wishes to place the Library on a permanent financial basis, and the 
need is urgent. Voluntary subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Bede 
Library, Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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WE have been asked by Mr. Schuyler Jackson to announce the organisation, 
on an endowed basis, of The Open Road Press, whose board of editors for 
different parts of America includes Mr. Robert Frost, Mr. Vachel Lindsey, and Mr. 
Padraic Colum. Each manuscript qualified for publication will be submitted to the 
board, and in the case of a generally unanimous approval, will be published. Mr. 
Schuyler Jackson will undertake, so far as the endowment allows, the printing and 
distribution of all books accepted by the Board of Editors for The Open Road Press. 
These books will be placed on sale through the usual channels in the United States 
and England. Since the Press has a funded foundation, the author will receive all 
profits over and above the cost of printing, binding and distributing the books. All 
manuscripts and all enquiries should be addressed by Mr. Schuyler Jackson, c/o 
William Edwin Rudge, Esq., Mount Vernon, New York. 
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HE bookselling business of Messrs. Lamley & Co., of South Kensington, this 

year celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. The business was begun near the 
present premises in 1875, and transferred to Exhibition Road some few years later. 
The various Science Colleges in South Kensington, now all a part of the University 
of London, and the Royal College of Art determined to some extent what sort of 
business it should be. In course of time other developments occurred and Lamley’s 
became a bookshop in the University sense, developing a large new book trade and an 
increasing overseas business. 
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HE revived interest in incunabula, which became so marked in the last decade of 

the nineteenth century, caused a demand for a new Bibliography of Incunabula. 
In consequence of this The Prussian Board of Education appointed in November, 
1904, a Commission for the preparation of a Complete Catalogue of Incunabula, 
under the presidency of Dr. Conrad Haebler. With the assistance of scholars in 
North and South Germany a complete list of all the items existing in the German 
Empire was accomplished by the end of 1911, and the Commission then proceeded 
to investigate, with the assistance of local bibliographical societies and scholars, the 
contents of the libraries in other parts of Europe and in America. It is hoped that this 
generous help will enable the present editor, Professor Erich von Rath, to produce a 
thoroughly complete work. It will occupy twelve volumes, one of which will be 
issued annually. The first will appear in the spring of 1925, and will contain 3,645 
titles on about 400 pages, 4to (12 ins. by 9} ins.), double columns, on paper free from 
wood pulp. The subscription price of each volume, bound in buckram, is £2 ros., 
which will be raised on the publication of each volume (in the case of Vol. I on 
April 15th, 1925) to £3 7s. 6d. per volume,’ Subscribers to the first volume must 
guarantee to take the complete work, consisting of twelve volumes. 
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The Eldest Sister 


HEN, in the warm and firelit nursery, 
Toys put away, the little sisters creep 
So quietly 
Up to her knee, 
One leans at her breast and pokes a small, tired face 
Under her chin and along the line of her throat ; 
Another with tiny pointing fingers will trace 
At her wrist, the course of one thread in the cuff of lace, 
And the youngest, crumpled against her, falls asleep. 


* * * * * 


Slowly the shadows encroach ; soft patches of light 
Redden the floor and glimmer from ceiling and wall. 
Crooked, fantastic shapes on the mantelpiece 

Dance by the clock and over the matchbox crawl. 

Elfin creatures, twisted and stealthily riding 

Shreds of the last light’s amber, hobbling and hiding, 
Drop from the shelf to sofa and shabby chair— 

Petals of crumpled daffodils—book shapes—bowl shapes—— 
Cuff shapes—collar shapes—twists of the children’s hair. 


The carpet pattern has faded into the dark. 

Over the hearthrug gathers a mist of red, 

Where the long poker lolls, like a thin old man, 
Over the fender, falling out of bed. 

Sound and movement perceptibly lessen, sinking 
Down with the dying fire, dwindling and shrinking 
Nearly to ashes : only the wooden clock 

Stutters in rage at the silence, noisily scolding 

The fast-shut door, with its dumb, unrattling lock. 


She in the darkness passes a quiet hand 

Over the smallest head, from temple to crown 

Round to the warm, soft nape, where the fine hair curls 
Freed from the ribbon, tumbling and falling down, 
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Over the chair and under her fingers slipping, 

Spilt like laburnum, or sunlit water dripping 

On southern rocks, where the wind-swung seagull cries. 
Her gentle hand through the long hair quietly passes— 
There is no peace in her unquiet eyes. 


Under the smooth hair, parted and loosely pinned, 

Her brow is placid. Only the eyes betray 

In these unwary moments of glimmering light, 

Secrets her lips have guarded well by day. 

Shaken from their accustomed calm, her fingers 

Grope from the shining head, where the last light lingers, 
Beyond—her eyes see past the fast shut door ; 

She sees another hearthlight silently yielding 

To shadows deep on another nursery floor. 


Sleepily now to the doorway they have gone, 

The little sisters, chattering, heavy-eyed. 

Yet in their place, from that far nursery 

Creep other children quietly to her side. 

Over the faded carpet softly stealing, 

By the warm fire on the shabby hearthrug kneeling, 
Small heads laid on the arm of her cushioned chair. 

Fast fall the shadows—shadows of daffodils— 

Book shapes—bowl shapes—twists of the children’s hair. 


Her deft, light fingers part the shining strands, 
Replaiting the long hair on one small head. 

Her little children, silent at her knee, 

Smile, dumbly wistful, as one thinks the dead 

Might smile, the powerless, loving dead, returning 
From quiet places in vague alarm, discerning 

Grief and desire in a face they loved of old. 

One runs to stroke her hair in the dark. Another 
Draws the thick curtains against the wind and the cold. 


In the late Autumn, you will see the birds, 
Close-fluttering in the creepers round your eaves ; 
Or, deep beneath your moss-ringed apple boughs, 
Seeking the shade of umber stainéd leaves ; 
Where, satin-skinned, your ripened apples betoken 
The cycle of golden days that must be broken 
Now the full year has mellowed its rich store. 
Closer they flock to the deep and tender bosom 
Of leaves that soon shall shelter them no more. 
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POETRY 


So do they flock beneath her strong, close arms ; 
There are no books or dolls to put away. 

They must not see how sad she is to-night, 

These wistful children, who can never stay. 

Swift with the ticking clock is the short hour flying. 
The youngest, crumpled against her, is sleepily lying 
With tiny finger poked in a treacherous ear— 

The trembling clock is whirring its metal wings— 
She pushes her finger further, and will not hear. 


Last warnings, come the clear and steady strokes, 

With slow precision beating through the room. 

Back to the open door they creep away, 

Frail and gentle ; moving like flowers in the gloom. 

Now from the clock the last quick stroke is shaken— 
The echoing room makes answer—“ She is forsaken . . . 
Seeing not how she smiles, nor hears the reply ; 

“They will come back, sweet and unchanged, to-morrow ; 
They were not ever born, and cannot die.” 
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And now the unquiet eyes are calmed, and stilled 

The strong thin fingers, clasped across her knee. 

Her loosened hair is smooth again ; alone 

She sits in the warm firelight peacefully. 

Till the old unquiet returns, with the visioned faces 

Of children whose lips and eyes are quick with the traces 
Of grief and desire in a face she loved ; that passed 

In gentleness through the slowly-changing seasons, 

And still shall travel with her at the last. 


So, in the warm and firelit nursery, 

Across to the depths of the windowseat she goes, 

Pulling aside the curtain ; she shivers, and feels 

How coldly over the garden the night wind blows. 

Fast through the air comes the snow to the blanched earth 
flying— 

In ae the small birds huddle, calling and crying ; 

The muffled laneways are quiet, and the snowdrifts deep : 

She pulls the curtain against the storm and the darkness ; 

In the sheltered house, the children are all asleep. 
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TWO POEMS 
To Hate 


OME holy Spirit, pentecostal Flame ! 
Ox: of the deep we cry to thee. The shame 


Of feeble virtues, mild complacencies 
Clings to our bodies like a foul disease. 
Eat us as acid eats: burn us with fire, 
Till every timid hope and pale desire, 
All fond ideals, misty dreams that fly 
Beyond the frontiers of reality, 
Crumble to ash and leave us clean as light, 
Essential strength, pure shapes of granite bright 
Set up for no man’s worship, no man’s pleasure, 
But fashioned by the slow, zonian leisure 
Of storms and blowing sands. Of thee is born 
All power, all bravery and the sharp-eyed scorn 
That sees beneath bright gauds to the bare bone 
Of naked Truth’s relentless skeleton. 
Save, lest we perish unrepentant, sped 
To our last count without thy lance and shield, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, 
With all our small perfections on our head. 


A Song 


LUE waves of Night 
B= the warm hollows of the hills 


And wrap from sight 

Fields of our earth and the high fields of air. 
Slowly the great bowl of the evening fills 
With heavy darkness, till the fading sense 
Of sight falls from us, and beneath a dense 
And denser gloom all visible things are thinned 
To empty shades,—to nothing. But we hear, 
Mysteriously swayed, now far, now near, 

The long hush of hidden rivers, 

The hiss of a hidden bough that shivers 

Beneath an unfelt wind. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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Morning 


T dusk the dark flowed like a tide. 
It filled the lovely countryside 
With heaving water, and it swept 
About the windows where men slept ; 
But none awoke. And silently 
The flood ebbed back till men could see 
Fresh beauty in the washen lands, 
And hills that shone like streaming sands. 
O, death shall be like this, a night 
From which men wake to see the light ! 


The ‘Road to Daymer 


HEN we walked together 
Down the road to Daymer, 
Together toward the sea, 


I walked with heart uplifted, 
Where the slow tide drifted 
Beneath the quiet moon, 


While you walked gay as ever 
Then, as now, and never 
Knew the thoughts of me. 


Here in late December 
Weeping I remember 
What you forgot in June. 


High Tide: 2 a.m. 


IMPLY the moon shone and I was there. 
SG: listened to the lapping to be free, 

And saw the silver drops that fell away 
From the green wall that stood against the sea. 


Simply the moon shone and I was there. 

Yet everything was changed, and yesterday 
Seemed an old tale. All life could only be 

The moon, the wall, the waves that would not stay. 


FRANK DAVEY 
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Worlds 


see: world, slung in its starry space, 


Trancéd with motion spins to destiny : 
In its huge brooding mind have I no place 
Nor will it miss one whit of mine or me— 
Yet when I die a whole world shall die too : 
The world I knew and carried in my brain : 
Lands which no other foot shall travel through, 
Seas where no voyager shall make sail again ; 
An apprehended universe shall fade, 
A London town be dead as Babylon, 
The tiny cosmos that my senses made 
Shall cool to naught once its poor sun is gone— 
Nor mine alone, for on that day I fear 
Your world also shall lose one hemisphere. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 


Edward Thomas 


O slowworm dropped its tail for him ; 
N= squirrel clicked its heels in scorn ; 
Because he shared in every whim 
Of every little creature born. 


For his amusement, bluetits did 
Their funny acrobatic tricks ; 
And efts and water-beetles slid 
On floating leaves, or swimming sticks. 


The shadow of a passing bird 

Would touch and thrill him with delight ; 
And he could hear each silent word 

Old empty houses speak at night. 


The language of a quiet place 
In lonely woods became his own ; 
And Nature met him face to face, 
And mated with him there alone. 
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He knew the voice of every tree ; 
He caught the song of summer heat ; 
While growing grass for him could be 
Sweet lyrics singing at his feet. 


And bank voles listened when he said : 
““ My pretty ones, don’t venture far ; 

Eyesses and owlets must be fed 
Continually—so there you are!” 


Pied wagtails had a fearless eye 

When he was close beside their nest : 
And I have seen a linnet fly 

And cling and fiutter at his breast. 


The Land of Ghosts beyond the sun 
Must be a pleasant land to find, 
If it is good enough for one 
So understanding, and so kind. 


CHARLES DALMON 
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An Earthen Vessel 


HEN I was twenty-seven 
I’d mirthfully relate 
How all the good chaps get to heaven 


Before they’re thirty-eight, 
And with a shrug the jest I’d give 
“‘ We’ve only ten years more to live!” 


Now though the years of Burns, 
Byron and Synge are mine, 

I’ve nothing sung and spring returns 
When I'll be thirty-nine : 

And curse the priggish jape I spun 

And wish my futile chain undone. 


For O, the best are down 
To-day at twenty-three. 

On bloody fields they found their crown 
In reckless chivalry. 

Their generation swept us by, 

And old, too old, at forty I. 


Where they poured life like wine 
I spoonful’d mine as paste ; 

This unbroke spikenard vase of mine 
Condemns me of its waste. 

O that one mad courageous mile 

Could make my pilgrimage worth while. 


W. H. HAMILTON 
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THE EVERLASTING CLUB 


By STACY AUMONIER 


N the night of November 11th, 1918, seven men sat round a 
table in an old barn in an obscure spot in Picardy. The news of 
the Armistice had come through in the morning, and it was 

\_ apparent that the occupants of the barn were about to celebrate 
this historic occasion with what means they had at their disposal. It 
cannot be said that their faces expressed the kind of hysterical elation 
which was at that moment marking the faces of the revellers in Paris, 
London and New York. Their faces certainly expressed relief, but it was 
relief tempered by the too close contact of late experience. They were 
like men dazed and a little drugged. Perhaps their environment had 
something to do with this. The barn was dark and cold and draughty. 
The rain was beating against the roof. A small kerosene lamp, smelling 
abominably, gave out a feeble suggestion of warmth. The table was 
lighted with candles stuck into bottles, Perhaps their remoteness from 
their fellows gave them a feeling that the news was unbelievable, or that 
it might be contradicted any moment. The War had been on too long, 
and the weariness and agony of it was stamped upon their faces. 

- McLagan and Treadway were pukkar soldiers of the old army. The 
other five had joined up early in the War. All had seen much active 
service. Ross had served a year in Salonica, and two years in Mespot. 
Bessimer had nearly died from dysentry in Egypt. Reid-Andover and 
Pirbright had been in Russia with Deniken. McLagan, Treadway and 
Dawbarn had spent the whole of their time in France and Flanders. The 
reason of their meeting in this obscure spot is of no consequence. It was 
in accordance with instructions of certain higher authorities, who were 
apparently as unprepared for the end of the War as they were for the 
beginning. It concerned a report that was to be drawn up upon the poten- 
tialities for military purposes of certain by-products in local quarries. 
This was looking far ahead, and now—well, the War was over. The wine 
having passed, McLagan, who was the senior officer present, rose and said 
rather huskily : 

“Mr. Vice, the King !”’ 

They all rose and barked in chorus: “ The King!” 

They drank the King’s health, and then as though the toast had stirred 
them for the first time at some peculiar angle, making them feel a little 
self-conscious, a little ashamed of this surprising emotion, they began to 
talk more animatedly. 

Naturally they talked shop. They talked about “ shows ”’ and blunders 
and guns and old friends who had gone west. They appeared difhident 
about discussing the future. They talked as though the War was still 


going on. 
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Monsieur Poiret, who owned the ruined farmstead adjoining, had 
supplied them with fowls and pork and vegetables. Their environment 
was depressing, but the dinner was adequate. There was an unlimited 
supply of fairly good red and white wine, and someone had produced a 
bottle of brandy. . 

Pirbright and Dawbarn had arrived only that day and were strangers to | 
the rest. But as the meal progressed the whole company found they had — 
much in common. This was probably due to the fact that in view of the 
nature of the enquiry they were called upon to make they were men of - 
somewhat similar training, experience and education. In civilian life 
Pirbright and Bessimer were both metallurgists. Reid-Andover was a 
fuel expert. Dawbarn had done a lot of scientific research. Ross was a 
mining engineer. McLagan and Treadway had been in the Geological — 
department of the Indian army before the War. 

Before the meal was finished they were discussing science and moral 
philosophy, metaphysics, history, astronomy, sociology and even religion, - 
the kind of subjects that are not habitually discussed in an officers’ mess. 
The meal being finished, and cleared away, coffee was served and the bottle 
of brandy opened. 

The table they were seated at was a circular one and so it cannot be said 
that anyone sat at the head of it. But if there was one man who dominated 
it by force of personality, that man was McLagan. 

He was a big man with a long tapering jaw, dark reflective eyes, and 
black hair. Celt was written all over him. He was nick-named “ The 
Wringer ” and for this reason: he had a terrible grip. When he shook 
hands he would bring tears into the eyes of the strongest, and he was quite 
unconscious of it. He wore, moreover, a heavy signet ring on his third 
finger, and after shaking hands with him many a man would bear the 
impression of that ring upon his hand for days. He was as animated a 
listener as he was a talker. His eyes wandered eagerly from one face to’ 
another as though he were drawing them all together. He presided over 
them by an implied sense of authority. His colleague Treadway sat on 
his right. He was a typical officer of the modern school, tall and almost 
too spare, with close-cropped grey hair, sensitively modelled features, 
and eyes whose gentleness and kindliness seemed to belie the profession 
of arms. He listened entranced by anything that McLagan said. 

Bessimer was the only one of the company whose frame did not seem 
too lean in that guttering candlelight, and even he looked fit and hard in 
spite of greater girth, probably the result of taking less exercise than the 
others. For he had an artificial leg. Ross was a Scotsman, hollow-cheeked, 
and rather highly-strung. He had a habit of nodding his head constantly 
when spoken to and mumbling staccato acquiescence, as though anxious to. 
agree and be done with it. Reid-Andover with his little clipped moustache 
and large appealing dark eyes looked like a small dog with a biscuit on its 
nose waiting for the words “ Paid for!” He had left three fingers of his 
right hand somewhere in Northern Russia. 


' 
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| Dawbarn was the oldest man present, quite grey and nearly bald. His 

‘Voice was almost inaudible and his eyes bloodshot, the result of being 
gassed in Flanders. He made pathetic attempts to be gay and to enter into 
the various arguments. 

Pirbright was a poet. At least, he should have been a poet. He was 
a man of abstractions, ideas, and visions. He loved to theorize, and 
speculate. He was the only one who talked of the future, and even then 
with languid detachment. When someone mentioned the Germans, he 
muttered : ‘‘ Poor devils !”’ and lapsed into a reverie of his own. He was 
tall and fair with a large nose, and the track of a bullet along his left cheek 
bone, a piece of his left ear missing. 

The evening wore on and the men, huddling round the little kerosene 
lamp, forgot the cold in the heat of argument. And they talked of life 
and death and immortality. Each one of them, it was found, believed in a 
life hereafter, but the manner in which man was to survive, and the con- 
ditions of his future state, supplied the matter for a spirited debate. The 
candles guttered in the bottles and others were produced. The rain had 
penetrated the roof and dripped steadily into a pool in the corner. The 
brandy was finished, but there was still plenty of tobacco and red wine. 
McLagan did not smoke. He had a habit of leaning forward as he spoke, 
with his large hands interlocked, and suddenly he would throw back his 
head, disengage his hands, and emphasize a point by shaking his index 
finger in the air. He made a macabre figure sitting there in the ill-lit barn, 
his dark eyes alight with a kind of malicious excitement. | 

It was considerably past midnight when someone suggested that it was 
time to turn in. McLagan had been silent for some time, deep in thought. 
Suddenly he spoke : 

_ “ Gentlemen, don’t go for a moment. I want to make a suggestion.” 

They all regarded him, and he leaned forward, peering into the lamp. 

“‘ This is perhaps the most profound day in the history of human life. 
It is hall-marked for posterity. It is an everlasting day. We have all met 
in rather queer and exceptional circumstances. We have talked of 
immortality. We are seven—a good biblical number. I suggest that in our 
fashion we immortalise this day.” 1 

_ He stopped, and the others watched him interestedly, expecting him 
to go on, but he only continued to stare into the stove. At last Bessimer said : 

“In what way, McLagan? ”’ 

He looked up, as though startled, and spoke quietly : 

‘‘ Looking into the eyes of death every day for four years and a half as 
we all have, we should go mad if we did not believe in the Everlastingness 
of things. Let us form a club and demonstrate our faith—just us seven.” 
. He paused again and Ross said : ‘‘ What kind of club, McLagan ?” 

“‘ An Everlasting Club. Roughly speaking, I propose that we meet on 
this date once a year in some remote place, like this barn. We have a 
chairman and a secretary. We conduct it quite formally. We dine 
perhaps, cooking our own food, for no stranger must be present. Then 
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afterwards we have a debate—some man putting forward some new theory — 
or record of experience or belief. We discuss it in the manner we talked © 


things over to-night. That is all.” i 
‘But how could this be everlasting?” said Ross, nodding his head 


jerkily. “‘ We shall all die one at a time. Do you mean that when we die 


another is elected in our place ?”’ 

“No,” said McLagan. “ That would be a negation of the idea. That 
would be a concession that things are not everlasting.” 

And then he explained his idea of the Everlasting Club. The others 
stared at him dumbfounded. The smoke from their pipes trailed between 
them and away into the dim obscure corners of the barn. A night bird 
screamed overhead, and McLagan went on talking. Treadway gaped at 
him like one bewitched. Pirbright forgot to smoke. Bessimer, Dawbarn, 
and Ross regarded him solemnly. Only Ross appeared frankly cynical, 
nodding approval and speaking disapproval. 

“It’s a mad idea, McLagan,” he repeated more than once. “ Besides, 
it’s dangerous. I wouldn’t have anything to do with it.” 

But when McLagan had finished his explanation, and the room remained 
silent except for the water dripping into the pool, Pirbright stood up and 
said : 

“JT will join you for one, and I propose McLagan as President of the 
Everlasting Club.” 

‘“‘ And I will join,” said Dawbarn, ‘“ and I second that proposition.” 

‘““ And I,” whispered Reid-Andover huskily. 

“‘T will join,” said Bessimer. “‘ If I do not have to return to Egypt. 
I see no danger in it, Ross.” 

** No, no, not for me,” said Ross. “ I won’t touch it.” 

‘““ Come, come, Ross,”’ said McLagan, ‘‘ don’t spoil our biblical number. 
Whatever danger can there be in it ? It is only an experiment, an experi- 
ment of faith. What else are we likely to extract from this chaos ? The 
War is over, but the troubles of the poor old world are not over. Never- 


theless the whole thing may have been worth while if out of the ashes | 


emerges a knowledge of the Everlasting.” 

“ Knowledge !”’ gasped Ross, “‘ I had an aunt once—in Edinburgh it 
was—she had knowledge—she—she—went mad !” 

It is a remarkable tribute to the power of personality that McLagan 
persuaded these other six men—including Ross in the end—to join his 
astonishing club. Neither at first did there appear to be anything so very 
astonishing about it. It appeared an ordinary enough social club formed 


for the purpose of meeting once a year—on Armistice Day—to debate, 


and discuss, and establish a complete belief in the everlasting. It did not 


meet for two years, partly owing to the fact that Bessimer did go to Egypt 
and ‘Treadway had to return to India. But Bessimer again got fever in 
Egypt and had to return to England the following summer. Treadway 
retired from the Indian army and came home at about the same time. 
McLagan persuaded ‘Treadway to take on the secretaryship and the first 
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meeting was held on November 11th, 1920, in a bungalow up on Leith 
Hill in Surrey. It was a disused bungalow on an estate that had been 
left to McLagan by an uncle. The men had all been interested in one an- 
other, and felt drawn together by the associations of that historic evening 
in Picardy, and they fell in with the idea eagerly, all with the exception of 
Ross, who went there under protest, feeling, however, that he could not 
let his comrades down.. 

The first meeting was quite an ordinary and cheery evening. Except 
for the fact that the bungalow was waterproof, McLagan had tried to 
reproduce as far as possible the same conditions as those that prevailed in 
the barn in Picardy. They took food down with them which he and Tread- 
way cooked. The room was lighted by candles stuck in bottles, and 
warmed by a stove. Little Reid-Andover created a round of laughter by 
saying that he made only one stipulation about the club, that was that he 
didn’t have his hand shaken by the president every time. They dined 
gaily, talking of old times and friends, and drank red wine. When the meal 
was finished they cleared the table and started the discussion. Pirbright— 
by previous arrangement—read a brief but thoughtful paper on 
“The Reasonableness of Re-incarnation.”’ Bessimer spoke in opposition. 
Treadway, who wrote shorthand, took down a summary of all the speeches. 
They were to be copied out and embodied in the archives of the Club. 
Every member spoke in turn and McLagan gave a judicial summing up. 
Forgetting his apprehensions in the excitement of debate, Ross spoke as 
eagerly as anyone. 

There would have been little to distinguish between this meeting of 
the Everlasting Club and the next had it not been that early in the following 

autumn Dawbarn died. He caught a chill playing golf one day in the rain, 

and his lungs already affected by poison gas he contracted double pneu- 
monia and died within three days. This was in October, within three 
weeks of the next meeting of the Everlasting Club. Now what was going 
to be McLagan’s attitude ? He had made it pretty clear in his original 
explanation of the aims of the Club. But how would it operate ? Every 
man had signed a scroll that in no circumstances would he miss a 
meeting, and that he regarded it in very truth as an Everlasting Club. The 
members were notified and the meeting took place. It was the turn of 
Ross to open the discussion. 

He arrived late and was very much on edge, and his attention was 
immediately rivetted upon the empty chair that had been set for Dawbarn ; 
the empty chair, and the cutlery and glass, all as though he were actually 
there. The others occupied their accustomed places. He wanted to talk 
about Dawbarn, but some curious force restrained him. He found that 
it was not the thing. You could talk to Dawbarn but not about him ! 

“Do you or do you not believe in the Everlasting ? ”’ a voice seemed to 
whisper. ? on . 

Dawbarn’s absence was ignored. McLagan was w great spirits, carrying 
in the fowl which he had roasted himself, making jokes with Reid-Andover, 
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proposing toasts. And all the time Ross’s eye kept wandering to the empty — 
chair. He could almost see Dawbarn with close-cropped hair and little — 
bald head leaning over his plate. He could almost hear his wheezy voice : ( 
“* My dear McLagan, my contention is P ‘i i 

Treadway calmly read the minutes of the last meeting, as though 
nothing had happened. . 

There was something terrible in the sinister assurance of McLagan, 
and when in the course of the debate that followed he suddenly turned to 
the empty chair and said : Le 

“ You will remember that at our last meeting, Dawbarn, you referred to 
the Absolute——” Ross wanted to cry out. He would not concentrate. 
Pirbright was also obviously overwrought, but the others had succumbed 
to the spell of their chief. They carried on the discussion with spirit, and 
enthusiasm. The Everlasting Club survived its first test. 

In chronicling the activities of this remarkable Club one must make 
allowances for the unusual nature of its mental composition, partly 
sentimental, partly ironic, partly genuinely interested in psychological 
experiment, and wholly dominated by one strong and dominating person- 
ality. The more Ross dreaded the meetings the more keenly did he look 
forward to them, the more influenced was he by the strange character of 
McLagan. Each meeting was like an entirely novel experience, and pro- 
ductive of stimulating thought. It was like an adventure on some uncharted 
island. ) 

There were two meetings held around the empty chair of Dawbarn, and 
then an even greater disaster befell the Club. ‘Treadway was killed in 
Ireland, and Bessimer died from blood-poisoning. EE 

“That will leave four of us,” Ross reflected shudderingly. ‘“‘ Thr 
empty chairs ! ” 

The contemplation of three empty chairs seemed less disturbing than 
the cold certainty of some ultimate and inevitable tragedy. Ross was the 
youngest member of the Club, but his heart was weak. When the four 
foregathered at the next meeting, his mind wavered between the horror of 
two alternate visions. Perhaps next year his chair would be empty, and 
still McLagan would be addressing him. “‘ You will remember, my dear 
Ross, that last year you contended ” Would he be listening ? Would 
he see the bubbles in the wine poured out for him ?... but there was a 
horror that he dreaded more than that. He felt it coming, that inevitable 
fate—to be the last to prove the Everlasting. The years passed and 
Pirbright died. . 

And then Reid-Andover, Ross, and McLagan met and they looked into 
each other’s eyes without expressing the thoughts that lay behind them. 
Four empty chairs! and Reid-Andover, who was now the secretary, 
quickly read the minutes of the last meeting. The records of the Club 
now formed quite a volume, and contained matter that was in the nature 
of revelation, sacred to the members alone. Nothing disturbed the 
equanimity of McLagan. He was more assured than ever. Only his dark 
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eyes searched the faces of the other two, as though the only danger might 
lurk there. iAtt . 

The time had come when certain things had got to be said, and it was 
McLagan’s mission to say them. He leaned across the table and gripped 
the hands of the other two men in his. 

“ Listen, you fellows,” he said, ‘‘ remember Treadway and Bessimer 
both went the same year. It’s possible two of us might go this. Let us 
swear, whoever is left of us three, that he will see this through to the end. 
This is an Everlasting Club. Swear ! Swear ! / | 

“God! I hope it won’t be me,” said Reid-Andover, ‘‘ but I swear.” 

‘“ I swear too,” said Ross, his voice sounding faint and distant. 

““T swear,” said McLagan firmly. 

Reid-Andover had his wish gratified with dramatic suddenness, for he 
was drowned the following autumn off the West Coast of Scotland, his 
sailing boat capsizing in a sudden gale. 

“* Now there’s only McLagan,” thought Ross, when he heard the news. 
“I knew this would be. It was predestined. If only I could die |.” 

He thought of going abroad, or writing to McLagan to say he couldn’t 
face it. But the more he desired to escape the closer he felt bound to his 
obligations. He had promised. Besides, the thought of betraying McLagan 
brought beads of perspiration to his brow. It was he who held the book 
when they next met, and read the minutes with as much control as he 
could display. Five empty chairs ! and McLagan never so buoyant. He 
had extended his spiritual adventures. He had much to say, and there was 
much to be entered in the book. 

“On that night, Ross, in the barn at La Villanay, we little thought we 
should get so far as this .. .”’ 

He seized Ross’s hand once more in his strong grip. 

_“ One of us, Ross, will be the last. Swear on your honour for the 
last time perhaps, that if it is you who are left you will see this thing 
through.” 

“TJ shall be the last,”’ Ross replied hoarsely. “‘ I feel it. It’s inevitable. 
I’ve known it from the first.” 

‘* Swear then !” 

“Yes, yes, I swear. . . . I swear.” 

They closed up the bungalow and left it for a year. And the next year 
they met again. Ross had aged. His face was thin and drawn, his expression 
preoccupied. He felt ill and overwrought. They went through the usual 
formalities, lighting the candles, cooking a modest meal, setting the table 
for the seven. They read the book and added to it. 

A voice seemed to whisper to Ross: “ I shall never see McLagan again. 
But perhaps before the year is out I too shall have gone.” 

They took the same vows over the book as before. As they were parting 
McLagan said : 

“Queer that the only thing the great war has perpetuated is—the 
Unknown. It is as though human society had reacted to the clamour of 
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its idols. In our hearts we preserve the conviction of unknown faiths. In 

our temples we bury the—Unknown Soldier. It is like starting all over 

again in our search for the Everlasting.” . 

_ One night in the late summer McLagan was found dead in bed in an 

hotel at Deauville. There was a certain amount of mystery concerning 
his death. The tap of a gas stove was turned on a fraction of an inch, but 
whether this was accidental or intentional no one could say. Death from 

misadventure was recorded. Ross heard the news with equanimity. He 

was fully prepared for it. What concerned him the more was the state of 
his own health. He consulted a specialist, who affirmed that the condition 

of his heart was serious. He should have a long and complete rest. 

“‘ Perhaps I will a little later on,” he said. To himself he thought : “ I 
will not believe that McLagan ran away. He was not a coward. In any 
case I am under my vow.” | 

October came and went, and the yellow leaves vanished on the wind, | 
dismantling the stage for the bleak and sombre entrance of November. 
Ross checked the procession of eleven days, wherein leaden skies, fog, 
rain and darkness mingled in indivisible proportion. When the eleventh 
day dawned he thought to himself : “‘ And to think that it was this day so 
many years ago when the World went nearly mad with joy ! Where is it 
all gone, the sense of relief, the spirit of brotherhood and forgiveness that 
illumined the face of humanity for twelve brief hours ! ” 

Of the task before him he felt little apprehension. His mind had grown 
accustomed to it, and was more occupied with abstract problems than with 
concrete fears. He filled a despatch case with the records of the Ever- 
lasting Club. He took wine with him and a little food and set off for the 
bungalow in the hills. It was pitch dark long before he got there. 

He thrust the key into the rusty lock and stumbled in. He struck 
matches and lighted the candles and the stove. He set the table, and 
placed the seven chairs in position. He hummed to himself as he grilled a 
small piece of steak. The mist drifted in between the crevices of the 
windows and the door. The room seemed unnaturally dark. He drank 
two glasses of the red wine, and when he had eaten as much of the steak 
as he could, he stood up and said : 

“Mr. Vice, the King ! ” 

He gulped the wine and glanced at the six empty chairs. There they all 
seemed to be, watching him. Dawbarn and Pirbright, little Reid-Andover, 
the solemn Bessimer, ‘Treadway, elegant and urbane, and more insistent 
than all—McLagan. He could almost hear McLagan’s sardonic laugh, and 
see the dark eyes checking his movements. 

“* Mr. Vice, the Everlasting Club ! ” 

He drank this second toast in grim silence. The boards creaked, and 
he thought he heard a mouse or rat gnawing in the wainscotting. 

He read the minutes of the last meeting, stressing to the full the balanced 
logic and the argument as promulgated by the president. He gave a brief 
summary of his own comments. Then he said : 
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‘‘ Is it your wish, gentlemen, that these minutes be passed ? ” 

He glanced round the table and accepted the uncanny silence as consent. 
He signed them, and then rose once more to open the last debate. He 
spoke precisely as though all the other members were present. He 
struggled to concentrate on the abstraction of their united experiences. 
Once he thought he heard rain dripping into a pool in a corner of the 
room, and that he—and they—were back once more in the barn at La 
Villanay on Armistice night. He felt asudden desire to scream. He wanted 
to scream into the growing obscurity across the table to McLagan : 

“You fool! . . . You fool! . . . don’t you know it yet ? There’s no 
such thing as the Everlasting. Everything changes.” 

4 He gazed wild-eyed at McLagan’s chair, and a cold fear settled on his 
eart. 

He pulled himself upright, and muttered : 

“ All right, McLagan, all right. I promised.” 

He struggled on till the candles guttered in the bottles, and the stove 
went out. Suddenly he threw himself forward and stretched his right arm 
out in the direction of McLagan’s chair. 


* * * * 


A gardener on the estate found him next morning, lying face downwards 
on the table, his right arm stretched out. And the gardener noticed that 
the fingers of his hand were pressed closely together, as though they had 
been held in a powerful grip, and on two of the fingers was a mark that 
might have been indented by a metal ring. By his side were the charred 
remnants of a book. 
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THREE NOVELISTS — 


By SUSAN MILES 
I—THE PHANTASM 


(A MASTERPIECE THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, HAD A FAMOUS LIVING NOVELIST 
BEEN BORN IN TIME TO TEACH THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS THEIR JOB.) 


With apologiestoM..S..... 


OHNNY DENMARK sat alone in the bar parlour of “‘ The Castle ” 

inn, staring at the round beer stains on the wooden table and spitting. 

All afternoon Johnny Denmark had sat alone. All afternoon he had 

spat. Because he was thinking something out. Something that 
mattered. Johnny Denmark was in a sweat. Johnny Denmark’s stomach 
sank and dragged. It quivered and wavered, wavered and quivered. 

Johnny Denmark caught sight of a face in the pewter pot that held his” 
beer. It was a white, scared face. A boiled ham face. It was the face of an 
idiot. 

“ Ef tha doost shaw a moog lik’ yon, Johnny Denmark lad,” he muttered 
between his clattering teeth, ‘‘ tha wilt mak’ foolk soospeecious like. 
Foolk’ll get athinkin’ as tha ’aast doon summat shifty ’stead of that theer 
Gawd-damned bloody ooncle o’ thine. Tha mauna let tha self gaw, lad. 
Tha med git tha neck wroong. It’s Gawd’s truth. Aye, Gawd’s awn 
bloody truth.” 

Pheely came tripping up to him. Pheely. Her sweet face aflush. 

“* Aw, led me fill oop tha coop, loove,”’ she crooned, her cornflower eyes’ 
all tender misty. 

“‘ Get thee gawn oot 0’ my road, lass. Doost ’ear ? Get thee gawn to one 
oe ahem theer ’sylums wheer the noons do bide. Tha ’astna nawt to do wi’ 
me, lass. 

_“ Aw, Johnny loove, tha doost scare me when tha talks so wild. An’ me 
wi’ all my weddin’ claithes fawlded saw neat an’ prutty in me bottom 
drawer. Aw, Johnny loove. Tha mauna talk that road.” 

Her sweet eyes filled as with May showers. Her sweet eyes brimmed 
over. She shrank away across the sanded floor, scared and whimpering, 
whimpering and scared. 

Johnny sweated. All afternoon Johnny sat and sweated. All afternoon 
Johnny sat and sweated and spat. 

Would it come again, he asked himself ? With its grizzled hanks of hair 
and its lean wattles hanging on its lifted throat ? And its little mocking 
smile ? Mocking his indecision. 

That was his weakness. That had always been his weakness. From 
childhood on. Indecision. All childhood. All adolescence. It had always 
been the same. Should it be conkers or peg-top ? Black pudding or faggots? 
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Blue-eyed Pheely, brown-eyed Polly ? Johnny Denmark had sat withdrawn 
while the other lads, sure of themselves, had taken the pick. He had sat 
apart and sweated and got nothing done. Nothing. He had always kept 
his wish-bone where his back-bone ought to be. Johnny Denmark had 
always wanted pep. 

_ He wanted it still. He had sat there wanting pep all afternoon. If “ it ” 
didn’t come again, it looked as though Johnny Denmark might sit there 
wanting pep, and spitting, all evening. 

“ Gawd dammy,” muttered Johnny Denmark, “ why cawn’t I fetch a 
bloody peeler an’ be doon wi’ ut ? Aw dear. Aw dear.” 

He sat and groaned and sweated. He sat and stared at the beer stains. 
All afternoon. All evening. 

At last it came. Johnny heard the shoob-shoob of its shuffling feet all 
down the passage. Then it put its head round the door and looked at 
Johnny. 

Somehow it didn’t seem resentful. It didn’t seem impatient. Johnny’s 
want of pep, if it ever had vexed it, had apparently ceased to vex it now. 
It was smiling. A quiet, slightly supercilious, slightly cynical smile. 

““ My good fellow,” it was saying, ‘‘ my good fellow, why on earth are 
you looking so pasty ? You resemble a dish-cloth hanging up to dry after 
a somewhat inadequate washing. You don’t mean to tell me you’re still 
worrying your head over that little affair between your uncle Claud and me 
in the orchard ? Really, my boy. I’m surprised.” 

Johnny Denmark gripped the edge of the wooden table and stared at 
“it ” with eyes like saucers. Like plates. Johnny Denmark’s mouth hung 
open. Johnny Denmark was quivering. His heart was beating like a Ford 
car when the starter won’t work. His breath was whistling through his 


_ nostrils as through a penny toy. 


““ Gawd dammy,” he whispered. “‘ Gawd dammy. Ef ever I’d have 
thought as ghostses could talk so clavver ! ” 

“A mere trifle like that has shocked you?” continued the phantasm. 
* A little thing like poison? ’Pon my word I thought we’d got beyond 
such scruples in this year of our Lord nineteen hundred and twenty-three. 
‘Thou shalt do no murder?’ You still believe in it? You surprise me, 
sonny. Why, it’s vieux jeu—yesterday’s cabbage—old hat.” 

It paused and closed one eye a little suddenly. Johnny started. 

‘* Claud’s a good chap,” went on the phantasm. “ I’m genuinely grateful. 
Gertrude—well, my boy, though she zs your mother, it’s no good blinking 
facts. Her platitudes, you know. . . . A thoroughly second-rate mind. 
Why, Ella Wheeler. . . . I don’t mind telling you now, my boy. She 
bored me. Bored me stiff.” : 

Johnny’s jaw dropped. His eyes grew a little rounder. Mr. Denmark, 
Senior, had been rather a dignified and courteous old man in his life-time, 
with a certain gentleness and diffidence about him. He had never talked 
slang in the old days when he kept “ The Castle ” inn. Nor metaphysics. 
Omnia mors mutat, reflected Johnny intelligently. He seemed to be getting 
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brighter too as a result of his interesting experiences. He took in every word 
of the rather technical discourse that was issuing from the phantasmal 
lips. 

“All that Claud did,” the ghost was saying, “‘ was to redistribute matter. 
Now, to the incorruptible sense of us elusive visitants matter takes none 
of the offensive forms in which you denizens of an inferior world envisage 
it. But Nature has cleverly evolved all this apparent mess to prevent 
Uncle Claud’s little experiment becoming too common. But, bless you, 
it doesn’t really matter. Not once in a way, you know. A little p’ison, 
here, a little blood spilt there. It might just as well be red ink, you know. 
Or vinegar. We don’t mind. Why, to tell you the truth, Johnny my boy, 
your uncle did the trick very neatly. I grinned as I felt the pleasant little 
trickle in my ear. ‘ Bless him,’ I said to myself, ‘ my indigestion has been 
really troublesome of late. This will entirely cure it.’ The process of 
decomposition is a little trying, of course, but after all it’s soon over and it’s 
got to happen some time. Better soon than late.” J 

Johnny stared at his father and nodded slowly and gravely, gravely and 
slowly. 

! Why, cheer up, sonny ! ” cried the phantasm, playfully tweaking his 
son’s ear. “‘ Cheerio! Don’t you go troubling your head with any more 
scruples. Tell the police ? Nonsense, boy ! You marry your Pheely and 
settle down happily with her, here in ‘ The Castle ’ with your mother and 
uncle. A merry little quartette you'll make, laughing together over your 
beer and skittles when you remember your past anxieties. You’re too 
sensitive, my boy. Too sensitive by half.” The phantasm dropped its 
voice to a confidential whisper. “‘ As a matter of fact, my boy,” he went on, 
““what’s been the matter with you is really just the aftermath of the 
(Edipus complex. Felt a bit guilty because you’d wanted to murder me 
yourself now and again. Oh, yes, you did, Johnny boy. When you were in 
frocks and tie-ups, you know. Quite natural, of course. Nothing to worry — 
about at all if you looked at it in the right way. But you didn’t, you know. 
On the contrary, when dear old Claud pulled off that little business under: 
the plum-tree and married Gertrude, you projected yourself into him, as 
one might say. Felt his guilt as your guilt, if you understand me. But 
there, it’s all right now, isn’t it, Johnny boy ? Forgive and forget, my son. 
K-kiss and be friends. . . . ‘ B-blessings on the falling out,’ and so on. 


The phantasm’s jaunty air had been suddenly replaced by a maudlin 
tenderness. It blew its nose. . 

“ Now, you won’t worry any more, will you, Johnny dear ? ” it faltered 
with a winning smile, replacing its handkerchief in its pocket, and sighing. 

‘“ Naw,” said Johnny Denmark. ‘‘ Naw, Dad. I woon’t gaw woorrying. 
Not no more. Naw. Navver. Nayver. No more woon’t my Pheely. 
Navver no more. We'll settle doon t’gither an’ be a merry lil quartette, sure 
nuff. Us’ll navver, navver ’ave no more o’ them theer (Edipus ’plexes. 
Navver no more.” | 
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He wagged his head blissfully. 

“ Cheerio, my boy,” came the ghostly voice, recovered from its past 
tearfulness. “‘ Good-by-ee ! Are we down-hearted ? No!” And with a 
little happy giggle and a gesture of farewell, the phantasm went out. 


II-WEDNESDAY OR THURSDAY 
(With apologies toV....W....) 


Any day will do. Any hour. For our lives—and the stories of our lives 
—have no beginning, nor any terminus. Life is a rope with no ends. We 
pick a little here, shred at a strand there, but we never unravel it, never 
find the post to which it’s hitched. One bit of the rope is as good as another 
then. Catch it wherever there’s a loop. Twelve o’clock will do, or one 
o’clock. Wednesday will do, or Thursday. 

Thursday let it be then : and mid-day. The clocks have just asseverated 
the latter fact with emphatic strokes. And let it be Fleet Street, and early 
January. It is sleeting ; and Mr. Coddington’s umbrella is slanted at an 
angle that exasperates old Colonel Tompkinson, as he trundles along 
towards Chancery Lane, with the east wind inflaming his gouty eyes, to 
negotiate the probate of his brother Montague’s will, at Morrison and 
Levy’s, the solicitors who have nursed the family’s fortune ever since old 
General Tompkinson—Colonel Murray Tompkinson’s great-uncle—won 
his thirteen thousand pounds in a single evening at baccarat from young 
Villiers-Carruthers of the Bengal Lancers. Villiers-Carruthers, poor 
goggle-eyed young subaltern, was seconded a couple of months later for 
being tipsy at a Mess ball and—among other things—tripping up his 
Major’s shell-eared lady with his sword ; after which he betook himself 
to a sun-bleached bit of jungle in the Deccan where he shattered his skull 
to splinters with the revolver his father had given him when he had passed 
second out of Sandhurst three years before. And there his collar-bone had 
lain, beneath a stunted palm tree, white and wind-swept, sand-scrubbed 
and unpolluted, till one of Sir Mortimer Harrington’s beaters dropped a 
whiskey bottle unwittingly upon it, and powdered it to a little whorl of 
pale dust that the night-wind blew against the moon-lit sky, while the 
jackals howled a grim dirge that nobody heard but Baba-Harrington 
Sahib’s ayah, as she mixed the Baba Sahib’s bottle in the compound of the 
dak bungalow, and watched the fire-flies tangle themselves into little 
serpents of lemon coloured flame above the dun, parched pampas grass 
beneath the Pleiades. 

Mr. Coddington hadn’t meant to dig his umbrella into the Colonel’s 
waistcoat. “‘ Beg pardon, beg pardon, I’m sure,” he had muttered apolo- 
getically as he withdrew it and boarded an omnibus crowded with 
emaciated girl clerks and fat brokers, who jostled one another’s knees and 
strained to read the posters telling them that Tino had abdicated and the 
Epsom murderer had poisoned another mistress. 
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Mr. Coddington was going home to lunch at Tulse Hill with Mrs. 
Coddington and Mrs. Coddington’s Aunt Elizabeth. He had a pine-apple _ 
under his arm and a roll of foolscap twisting from a string on his cold 
finger. The wind had come in a bitter little gust and had tipped his um- 
brella like a wine-glass. He hadn’t meant to treat the Colonel with a lack 
of consideration. 

But ‘“‘ Awkward great bounder,” old Colonel Tompkinson had grum- 
bled, flourishing his bushy white eye-brows. And he hadn’t added, “ but 
he’s so distinguished looking,” as people do when young men with short- 
curled upper lips, and brows like statues by Praxiteles, blunder about like 
bulls in china shops, and pull at their loose socks, and stare, and stare, 
with eyes that see the Acropolis, instead of the policeman blocking the 
traffic in the Strand with a fat white-gloved fist and an arm like a blue 
bolster. 

The conductor was a very vicious-looking man, punching the blue and 
the white tickets as though they were the souls of the damned and he was 
branding them for their sins with his spiteful little torturing machine. 
Ting : click. Ting: click. ‘‘ Any more fares, please?’ ““ Move further 
up the ’bus there, please.’ ‘‘ Any more fares, please ?”’ He was husky. 
He had caught a cold. His wife would rub his chest with goose-grease, 
saved from Christmas, when he went to bed that night. And little Jimmy 
would wake up in his cot to have goose-grease on his chest too. And the 
conductor, whose name was Henry Hopkins, and who had been in the 
Church Lads’ Brigade once but was a free-thinker now, would cluck out a 
nursery rhyme at Jimmy until he forgot about the goose-grease, and turned 
over, to fall asleep again, looking like a shell-pink rose-leaf on a snow- 
drift. 

Mrs. Coddington had asked Miss Tatham Smith to lunch, and the 
Elliott-Frys, and young Mr. Molyneux, the architect. | 

“May I introduce Mr. Molyneux,” said Mrs. Coddington. “‘ Mr. 
Molyneux: Mrs. Elliott-Fry. Mr. Molyneux: Miss Tatham Smith.” 

“Such a pleasure . . . ,”” said Miss Tatham Smith. 

“So often heard . . . ,” said Mrs. Elliott-Fry. 

““ What a bitter wind to-day,” said Mr. Molyneux. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Elliott-Fry. 

“Very bitter,” said Miss Tatham Smith. 

“Plymouth,” said Mrs. Coddington’s Aunt Elizabeth. ‘“‘ How well I 
know the place ! ”’ 

“ Delightful now,” said Mr. Elliott-Fry, “ but I fear they will find it 
very enervating in the summer months.” 

“Yes, very enervating,” said Mrs. Coddington’s Aunt Elizabeth. 

Mr. Coddington cut the pine-apple with a silver knife. It filled the heavy 
dining-room with a light, sweet, pungent freshness : and afterwards they 
all drank coffee out of little cups with blue spots and tiny pink rose-buds, 
and Mrs. Coddington frowned a little, puckering her eye-lids, as she — 
nodded responses to Mr. Elliott-Fry and remembered with irritation 
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Nellie’s clumsiness in breaking the little sugar bowl the day the sweep 
didn’t come, though after all it mattered less than it might because the 
little chased one that Cousin Katharine (with an a—two a’s) had given 
them for their silver wedding was so sweet with the tiny curling handles, 
like baby ram’s horns, on either side of it. 

The blue ticket that Mr. Coddington dropped between someone’s 
boots when he changed his ’bus at Wellington Street, fell on young Walter 
Cunningham’s white one which had just fluttered down as he leapt from 
the “bus to race along Aldwych and Kingsway, and cut across Holborn, 
up Bloomsbury Court, past the Italian wholesale confectioner’s with the 
_ putty-pink cream cakes and sandy shortbreads in its window, on his way 
to collate texts of Dekker and of Massinger in the sneeze-punctuated 
silence beneath the great steamy dome of the British Museum Reading 
Room. | 

Young Walter Cunningham’s passion for Massinger sent his purple- 
clocked ankles swinging at such a pace that he overtook and out-stripped 
a dozen less Hermes-footed figures between the cat and the policeman at 
the entrance gate and the sandwiches and the strutting pigeons and the 
gogeling monolith from Easter Island at the top of the steps. 

He overtook and outpaced old Miss Pickering, as she huddled along to 
study the Bhagavadgita and lament that she couldn’t take a photograph 
of the intellect-soaked atmosphere—“ such beautiful auras, I assure you ” 
—that hovered over the heavy tomes and the bald heads beneath the in- 
verted chalice of the roof. 

He outpaced even Woodrow T. Von Sporberg on his way to hustle 
into existence an illustrated history of the universe, in words of two 
syllables, for five year olds and under, and to chew gum. 

He outpaced Cassandra Kellaway, with her satchel of anarchist 
*‘ literature,’”’ hatless, sandalled, with knit brows, in a chiton, striding on 
her way to study vital statistics, sneering as she strode, and snorting at the 
pigeons because the iridescent plumage on their breasts had a sexual 
significance. 

He outstripped... . 

But let us consider ’bus tickets. Blue, white, pink, buff ’bus tickets. 
Trodden by muddy boots on floors of ’buses. Gripped by cold fingers. 
’Bus tickets with printing on them : numbers : and little oblongs stamped 
with names. The Green Man, Chalk Farm, Herne Hill, Tulse Hill, 
Piccadilly Circus, Strand, Hammersmith, Clapham, Little bits of paste- 
board dealt out to men and women : dealt out to the hands of working- 
men, bare, beefy, with coal-black nails: of clerks—thin, dingy, calloused 
where the pen rubbed : of prostitutes—pale and slender, with almond 
nails polished like tiny mirrors: of flower-women—purple, grimy, 
smelling of chrysanthemums and sweat : of typists—smeared with mauve 
carbon beneath cotton gloves too long in the fingers : of inky children, 
fingering satchel-straps, fidgetting, picking, pointing : of anemic mothers 
—clutching babies in pink crochet, and grabbing at dropped dummies. 
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’Bus tickets dispensed by stern, silent men, with grim jowls, growing thin 
behind the ears, who will die of cancer some day : by little, rosy, facetious 
men, scattering rays of sunshine, who will go off sudden, from the heart : 
by twitchy-faced men, who stammer a little in the rush hours and go home 
irritable to their wives and don’t want the steak-puddings that are steaming 
for them (they become nerve chronics, and twitch themselves to Kensal 
Green at last) : by men with coughs, who couldn’t stand the baking, and 
the doctor says the fresh air’s just the thing : by men with bulging eyes, 
yellowish about the whites, who can’t eat their steak-puddings because 
of bile. 

’Bus tickets—blue ’bus tickets, white ’bus tickets, buff “bus tickets, 
passing from hands to hands, helping to scatter little men and little women 
here and there, to city and suburb, shoved and shoving, staring and stared 
at, all mixed up, and yet all separate, each little man shut up in his own 
little skin, each little woman in hers: tight, tight, tight. Little monads, 
little windowless monads—or, at any rate, little monads with the blinds 
all drawn. Ah, but if only we could pluck up the corner of a blind, twitch 
it aside, and peep, peep, peep. On Wednesday and Thursday, on Thurdsay 
and Friday : in Fleet Street, in the Strand, in Lavender Hill: at twelve 
o’clock, at one o’clock. . . . 

Someone else has run into old Colonel Tompkinson now, as he trundles 
along with the east wind in his gouty eyes, turning from Chancery Lane into 
Fleet Street after negotiating the probate of his brother Montague’s will. 
It is a woman this time, a woman with a fountain-pen in her pocket and 
the MS. of her last new novel under her arm. 

“Damn the woman!” old Colonel Tompkinson has muttered, flourishing 
his bushy white eye-brows and turning a little purpler. ‘‘ Damn the 
woman : couldn’t she use her eyes ! Ain’t I plain enough and big enough 
for her to see?” | 

Ah, but nobody sees anyone, Colonel Tompkinson. It is no use trying 
to see anyone as a whole. An eye-brow here, a hint there. Here a waistcoat 
and there a shadow. That is all. 

But Colonel Tompkinson has forgotten the woman before he has 
reached the Strand. ‘The bubble of his irritation has whirled round in his 
brain like a bubble in his laundress’s wash-tub. It has twirled in the water 
and disappeared for ever. Yes, it has burst. 


Le Een ROY, 


Every family is a jury that gives a verdict against one parent for the vices of 
the other. 


(With apologies toR....W....) 
I 


Meggie Bunty Wylie Macmellen pulled an ink-stained handkerchief 
from among the jack-knives, white mice, and tangled string that jostled 
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one another in the pocket of the narrow overall that sheathed her slender 
body, lithe as a fleet wild beast’s, and sniffed. 

“The way the world is ! ” she cried. “‘ Have I not lugged my wee chin 
up and my wee neb doon till they’re that red I’m pairfectly scared I’ll be 
thocht to have disgraced the Great Cause giving way to the drink ? And 
do I resemble Cairson a bit the better for my pains? I do not. Dear 
knows a buddy has a deal of disappointment to put up with in this crazy 
worrld as it’s pleased the Almighty to set us down in. My patience, and 
harken to me talking of the Almighty ! Me that’s had no use for releegion 
since I was a bit wean with my hair in a pig-tail. Not these two three 
months, that is... .” 

She wept undisguisedly. 

A streak of lemon sunshine filtered suddenly athwart the dingy office, 
flecking the drab book-shelves and worn carpet with dancing motes of 
glory. Instantly the ink-stained handkerchief rejoined the white mice and 
the jack-knives. Meggie Macmellen leapt like a red-maned lion on the shy 
beast Beauty-in-the-bush. She caught her prey and mumbled it exult- 
antly in her strong young jaws. ’ 

“Och, the bonny dust!” she cried gloating. ‘‘ The bonny, bonny 
dust-specks ! Though why auld Mr. MacTweedey thraws awa’ six solid 
silver shillings each Saturday paying that idle good-for-naught to dodder 
round with her two bristled besom, I do not know,” she concluded 
solemnly, wrinkling her curd-white forehead and hammering at the 
keyboard of her No. 20 Yost. 

She worked on fiercely, pausing only once to run her inky brown fingers 
through her flaming hair and snort: “ Romance? You? And what way 
will you be romantic, Meggie Macmellen, I ask you ? You will remain the 
wee typist you are no matter how long you sit like a sparrow on a tree-top 
chirrping for a gift of the gab like Gladstone’s, and a contour like Cairson’s, 
and the unairthly spiritual beauty of Brunhilda Pankyson and Johnny 
Burrns.” 

Her long slender waist was still bowed above the type-writer when the 
sound of steps upon the wooden stair-case struck upon her ear, curved and 
pink as a delicate sea-shell beneath the tawny sea-weed of her shining curls. 

It was young Mr. MacTweedey bringing ina client. And such aclient ! 
He was as big as a king. And as dark. ‘A poet,” reflected Meggie 
inwardly, ‘‘ must look something like that when he is making up his 
poems ! I wonder now has he ever killed a man ? Och, the bonny hands 
with the brown stains on them, the way a serpent twines, aboot the wrists 
and knuckle-bones ! Och, it’s the ghost of an Elizabethan sea-man he 
resembles, not Johnny Burns at all. And he’s as haggard with the weather 
as a Scottish moor, with the black hair all streaks and rings on the rain-wet 
forehead of him. Och, the bonny, bonny swearer,”’ she crooned delightedly 
to her heart, as the stranger tripped over the lid of her type-writer and let 
loose a volley of rich oaths, checked by a languorous apology upon the 
realisation of her feminine presence. 
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‘And me but a wee typist,” reflected Meggie, adding in a fierce re- 
action, “ though it’s the leader of the opposition in Westminster itself as 
you'll be one of these days, mebbe, Miss Meggie Macmellen ! ’ 

The stranger, his heavy lids drooping over his dark eyes lustrous with 
fever, tossed down upon the table, with an air of august and insolent 
indifference, an ivory-finished visiting card. Meggie observed that the 
words upon it were engraved not printed. At the sight of the name her 
heart gave a little leap within her, like a salmon in a mountain burn. 

Lionel Biron Tempest Yavisham, 
Villa Miradores, 
Rio de Flanciro, 
Perez de la Frontera, 
Toledo. 

“Och, he’s from foreign pairts !’ she crooned. ‘‘ Did I not know it ? 
Does he no look like he has gold rings in his ears and a red and purple 
parroquet dangling in a cage from his wrist, though as a fact he has not ? ” 

Indeed, Lionel Yavisham, with his fierce languor and his dark, dark 
beauty, looked like a ghost of a drowned mariner risen for an hour’s 
rich revelry before returning to coral-reefs and dead men’s bones in the 
ocean depths. 

“Every Spaniard knows the Villa Miradores,”’ he was drawling, as 
he felt with a slow hand for something in the chasm of one of the vast 
pockets of his loose Norfolk jacket. He seemed indifferent as to whether 
or not the hand ever found what it sought. He was beautifully remote 
from the cares and considerations that dominate canny Scotland. But 
then, Meggie reminded herself, had he not recently issued from a villa, 
if not indeed from a castle, in Spain itself ? | 

She waited breathlessly for him to produce the map, bright with 
painted figures and gay intricate scrolls, which she imagined lurking 
beneath strange scented tobacco in a gold-embroidered pouch in the rich 
treasury of his pocket. But it was only a bundle of old letters that emerged 
at last—a bundle of old letters and a tooth-pick. . 

Meggie checked the little cluck of disappointment that was gathering 
in her throat, and averted her face. So he had forgotten all about her now. 
She was nothing to him ; he saw her no more than he saw her No. 20 
Yost. She was just a bit of office furniture to him ; just as wooden as 
the chair she sat on. And he had apologised so nicely for swearing at the 
typewriter lid when he came in. It was a baulking, thwarting world. She 
swallowed hard, and then chewed the rest of her resentment between her 
plucky little white teeth, as an American chews gum. 

“That little girl,’ mused Lionel Yavisham, ‘“ She’s awfully lovely. 
Top-hole. Oh, simply ripping. Jove ! She’s touched me. Me who don’t 
care a damn about anybody. Me who’ve roamed the whole world and 
sampled woman from Cape Town to Cathay.” 

He knit the massive brows whose dark gold tingeing told a traveller’s 
tale of sunny days, and fell silent. But not for very many minutes. Soon 
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he broke out into a deep, booming song, unaware, it seemed, of the 
presence of young Mr. MacTweedey, who cleared his throat nervously and 


_ tugged at his sandy tooth-brush-moustache. 


IT have stayed seven weeks in Seville, 
In the glad Conovas Penoritas. 

I have strayed in the streets of Castille 
With the fastest of fast Sefioritas. 


T have drunk manzanilla and rum 
With that roud the Marquis de Pradiz. 

I have soaked with the dregs and the scum 
In the cafés and inns of gay Cadiz. 


He twanged an imaginary guitar with a languorous thumb, and yawned. 
Soon he began again. It was a canzonilla this time, with a lilting refrain 
of O wioletas y claveles that ran through Meggie’s veins like wine. He 
looked strikingly hidalgoesque as he sang. His face seemed to grow 
swarthier and swarthier every minute and his eyes blacker and more 
lustrous. 

After the songs he went on to describe, in magnificent prose, the house 
of one of his mistresses at Algodonales, which, he condescended to explain, 
is pronounced as a monosyllable. It had been built in a trade-boom by a 
rastaqouere whose chief pride was a bronze Venus, in the courtyard, 
astride a whale that spouted wine. The smooth wolds of the statue’s 
shoulders were modelled from a Tahitian girl whom artists had crossed 
continents to study. 

For Meggie, Yavisham’s phrases had scent and colour rather than 
significance. She sat with her lovely mouth open and her little up-tilted 
nose a trifle exalted as if the better to inhale their fragrance. 

He went on to murmur tales of Palestine—he had spent a lurid night in 
Pontius Pilate’s palace—and of Peru—he had forded pale icy mountain 
streams creamed with snow-broth (as Shakespeare would say); he 
muttered of mysterious and marvellous happenings in the Moorish courts 
of the Alcazar ; he crooned a love-song from Thibet, and a feast-song 
from the Solomon Islands. And when he was tired of traveller’s tales— 
though Meggie was not—he turned lightly to anthropology and gave an 
able summary of Frazer and of Westermarck. 

Then he passed on to modernised—though scarcely Bowdlerised—stories 
from Boccaccio—told with an honest forthrightness that left them clean 
as a sandscrubbed table. Yavisham’s eye was single as a one-burner lamp. 

“Why, ’tis a pairfect salad of foreign pairts !”’ cried Meggie at last, 


_ unable any longer to contain her excitement. ‘‘ Have I not always thocht 
- I should like fine to see a Spanish leddy with her black mantilla, and now 


Mr. Yavisham !”’ 


eae 


if I have not seen her myself I have seen one that has. Och, the bonny 
semoritas with their dark hair ! Mebbe ye even got to know one of them so 
well she askit you to take a cup of tea with herself and her husband, 


3. Q 
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Yavisham looked up to find her candid eyes fixed upon him with the 
innocent gladness of a young chee-ild. And this although young Mr. 
MacTweedey’s reception of the Decameronian stories had filled the room 
with lewd shame as if with a bad smell. Yavisham blushed beneath his 
tan and fumbled for his handkerchief. 

‘Her mind,” he murmured brokenly to his own heart, “is just as 
white as her hair is red.”’ Strong and world-scarred man as he was— 
with no prepossessions whatever in favour of bread-and-butter-missiness 
—his abashed soul staggered before her utter purity. 

He found himself staring now with horror at MacT weedey, whose ears 
were still red with shame that was gross and lascivious, Yavisham 
loathed the thought that the forces of nature—he had long ceased to 
believe in any other ultimate source of vitality—should suffer MacTweedey 
to remain alive in the same world that held the little girl whom he had 
learnt to love. Filled with a sudden fury, he drew a blank cheque from a 
bundle which he carried loose in his pocket, and threw it violently in 
MacT weedey’s face. 

‘Pay yourself, Mr. MacTweedey,” he muttered. “ I’ve had enough 
of business for to-day.” Then with a contemptuous and insolent in- 
difference, and a massive boot, Yavisham spurned Mac'T'weedey’s prostrate 
body and turned to make a low bow to Meggie, sweeping his hat across 
his broad breast with a fascinating gesture as he touched the tips of her 
slim brown fingers with his own. 

As he withdrew he murmured to himself, ‘“‘ She’s as fresh as the 
freshest celery ; she’s as crisp and clean as new-frozen snow ; she’s as 
red and as fleet as a fleet red deer ; she’s as dainty as a daisy. My little 
girl. My God! My little girl.” 

And Meggie, as she dashed cold water into the face of young Mr. 
MacTweedey and burnt a feather beneath his nose, smiled her crooked 
smile and murmured, in her soft voice that clung to her lips as red haired 
people’s voices have a way of clinging, ‘““ The bonny man! Och, the 
bonny, bonny man ! His beauty catches at my heart-strings and makes me 
like to greet. He’s the king of men. And his intelligence—why, ’tis 
phenomenal.”’ Her crooked smile melted away as she added wistfully, 
“I’m dooting though wull he join the Men’s League for Women’s 
Suffrage ? Wull he consent to wear a badge ? I doot it sair.”’ 

She wept again. 


II 


Mrs. Yavisham sat alone in her great four-poster bed and filed her 
lacquered nails and shuddered. It was not the cold that made her shudder. 
In Clarion Yavisham’s room there was no need of artificial heat to bring 
on the exotic flowers that bloomed everywhere in extravagant masses in 
great purple bulb-bowls. Clarion’s vitality was such that even on a frosty 
night when clothed in a thin lawn nightgown and cobweb wrapper she 
exuded warmth from every pore. Seeing her, no one could wonder at the 
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king-like immensity of Lionel. It was obvious that his vitality had been 
kneaded into his very flesh by the abounding passion of his mother. 

She shuddered again. The huge round dial reflected on the ceiling 
told her that she had still six awful hours to face before the dawn. She 
threw away her manicure set and rolled in torment between the sheets. She 
wrenched a lace handkerchief to shreds and gritted her teeth upon the 
fragments in the vehemence of her agony. Six awful hours in which to 
dream waking dreams of horror. Of horror and of Veacey. Veacey was 
thrusting out his oozy face obliquely at her now, and twisting his great fingers, 
like stiff pods in their black gloves, one about the other, and then about 
her own. He was standing beside her, mindless and jointless like a child’s 
doll. She could endure it no longer. With a stifled scream she jumped 
from her bed and moved—even at this juncture with a dignity acquired by 
many years of arduous practice in the art of impressing housemaids— 
towards the window. She looked up into the clear vault of the heavens 
and made a sound of envy at the stars. They knew not Veacey. Unperse- 
cuted stars. She turned from them with a moan and mounted her bed 
again. 

‘Should she cry to Lionel and climb once more to calm upon the scaf- 
folding of his inestimably specific sympathy ? No; she must bear life 
alone now. Lionel was for Meggie. Lionel must be weaned from her anew. 
Meggie Macmellen, with her flaming hair.... Yes, she had ‘‘ charrm.” 
There was no doubt about it. But would Meggie Macmellen’s ‘‘charrm” 
suffice to hold son Lionel ? Would it ever really come to a marriage 
between them ? Lionel had been three whole hours in the house before it 
had occurred to him to ask if Meggie had arrived. He had been with his 
mother ; he had had his Clarion. She had sufficed... . And then 
Meggie shrank so from marriage. She was such a child, such a child. . . . 

Clarion took a corner of the sheet between her teeth and bit it wildly. 
She must succeed in detaching Lionel. She must. Even if it meant— 
yes, even if it meant .. . that... 

She groaned. There was Smudger too. Poor Smudger ! Life had been 
a bludgeon to Smudger. Son of her body but no son of her soul... . 
Poor knock-kneed Smudger. If only she could take up a piece of rubber 
and, with the neatness that had in her become fetishistic, erase him 
utterly. 

But she could never erase him. Never. It would be easier to let him 
erase her... . . 

If she was not there the brothers would not quarrel. ‘Take away the toy 
the children squabble over and straightway squabblings cease. They 
love—like brothers. The logic was irresistible. 

She saw herself suddenly in a court of law. From the jury-box two 
faces emerged, shadow-like. One was pale Smudger’s. The other was 
Lionel’s face. 

She got out of bed again and put on a dressing-gown and shoes. She 
crossed to her dressing-table and wrote one note meticulously, another with 
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straying lines and curious wide curves as though she wrote unknowingly. 
As she passed in front of the great mirror on her way to the door she 
paused and looked at herself. Great pouches of flesh hung beneath her 
heavy eyes. Her hair was limp and touzled. She looked very ugly. Clarion 
Yavisham had always looked ugly when she was unhappy. 

She took a lantern and went alone to the wind-swept marshes beneath 
the unpersecuted stars. ; 


* * * * * * 


Lionel and Meggie and Smudger and Smudger’s Poll waited around the 
breakfast table. 

‘“‘ Mummie’s late,”’ piped Smudger in his thin wailing voice. 

‘‘ What are those two notes ? ” said Lionel without looking at Smudger. 
** One is addressed to Cook. It says ‘ be sure and remind me not to forget 
to go to Selfridge’s to-morrow for the sun-blinds and the butter-coolers. 
It is very urgent.’ Butter-coolers and sunblinds very urgent in December? ”’ 
Lionel’s knuckles were white as he gripped the edge of the table and shook 
it till the plates rattled. 

‘‘ What says the other note ? ”’ whispered Meggie, trying to conceal her 
annoyance with Clarion for taking up Lionel’s attention with her follies. 
“* Mebbe you’d better read it.” 

‘““ Every family,’ ”’ read Lionel in a strained voice, “‘ ‘ is a jury that gives 
a verdict against one parent for the vices of the other.’ Meggie, she has | 
drowned herself on the marshes because she thought that I should not 
love you completely till she was gone. The other note was meant to blind 
our eyes. She wrote this automatically. I see it all. Oh, Clarion ! ” | 

“Oh, Mummie !” wailed Smudger, choking over his tea and letting — 
his pale head droop into the butter-dish. 

“Oh, stop your noise!” cried Lionel, taking up the bread-knife. He 
killed his brother and wiped the blade very carefully on the table-cloth. 
As he did it he felt, “‘ I am wiping off the last smear that Veacey left on 
life. It is now as though Veacey had never been.” 

Smudger’s Poll was on her feet. ‘ Gawd, this ’ere’s a copper’s gime. 
Let’s ’op it afore the blighters come. Fork out some cash, old sport. I 
want my fare to Portsmouth, see ? ” 

Automatically Lionel handed her his purse. She went. 

“ Before the police arrive,” he murmured to Meggie. ‘“‘ My darling, 
you do not fear me now? You do not shrink from marriage any longer. 
We are married already in the sight of heaven. (That however will not 
prevent the law from hanging me when it discovers—this.)”’ 

He made a gesture towards the thing that had been Smudger. It lay 
curled up as though asleep among the tea-cups. 

Meggie smiled. ‘ Not any longer,” she said. ‘‘ Not any longer, Lionel.” 

As they passed out into the radiant beauty of the silent morning she 


See 
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heaved a peaceful sigh. She hoped the child that was waiting for her 
would be a son. She hoped that he would have his father’s eyes. 

Lionel paused at the gate. They met the old gardener, and Lionel 
talked to him brightly, with flashing smiles and fascinating gestures. 
Meggie realised that this was no futile attempt to disarm suspicion. It 
was simply that Lionel knew that he had now very little time left to 
exercise his charm on simple folk. Meggie did not grudge him his little 
success at the last. It was a lovely spot in which to wait for him—beneath 
the dear old yew-tree. She was very, very happy. 

When the old gardener had passed on touching his hat and radiant, it 
was with a gesture of glad confidence that she took Lionel’s arm. They 
passed from the garden to seek the little hut upon the downs where Lionel 
had planned that they should spend their last few hours together. 

There seemed a touch of spring in the winter air. Meggie danced along 
in glee. Lionel unknitted his dark brows and looked down upon her very, 
very tenderly... . 
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THE MELANCHOLY HUMOURIST 
And his Friends * 


A VICTORIAN SCRAP BOOK 
By Lieut.-Col. C. B,. THACKERAY, D.S.0. 


ARLY Victorians, illustrious and obscure alike, can, at least, 
claim the common distinction of having lived a hundred years 
or more ago. A century is a long time, and we are inclined to 
forget that they have now almost attained the dignity of the 
“‘ ancestors ” of 1925, and that we have become the “ descendants ” of 
those who, in the opening words of Vanity Fair, lived while that century 
was in its teens. Their mode of life and thought is fast becoming a 
subject for the curious, and not only a matter for the inquisitive and 
impertinent, like the scandals of the last generation. Trivialities become 
more interesting, and the simplest fragments of diaries and correspondence 
amusing, when we think of the earlier Victorians as distant figures in the 
receding perspective of the Nineteenth Century. So at least it seemed to 
the present writer, as he turned the leaves of an old book of letters, 
collected some sixty years ago by Magdalene Brookfield, daughter of 
the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, the witty Canon.t 
The name of William Henry Brookfield is little known to the present - 
generation. A recent critic, writing on Tennyson, has gone so far as to 
invent a hyphenated compound character, Blakesley-Brookfield. Yet he 
was an outstanding figure in his day—the man “ of humorous, melancholy 
mark ” of ‘Tennyson’s lines. ‘‘ Preacher and humourist ” were his titles to 
fame, according to the Dictionary of National Biography. As to the first, 
there remains only a forgotten volume of sermons, posthumously pub- 
lished, to which his life-long friend, Lord Lyttelton, contributed a memoir. 
But the correspondence and the universal testimony of his time, mark him 
as a humourist of the first rank. The deep regard in which he was held by 
the leaders of Victorian thought gives him a special claim to recognition. 
Brookfield’s life was quite uneventful. He was born in 1809. In 1829 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here he made many lasting 
friendships. Besides Tennyson and Thackeray, there were, to mention a 


* The author’s thanks are due to the owners of copyright, and to the literary executors 
and relatives of writers of the letters, etc., which are included in this article—Messrs. 
John Murray, J. and M. Dent & Sons, the Marquess of Crewe, Mr. W. M. Meredith, 
Lord Tennyson, the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, Mr. J. Sabine, Mr. W. A. Spencer, 
Dr. Joachim, and many others,—who have kindly given their consent to publication, and 
to the reproduction of sketches. 

ft There are no letters from Mr. or Mrs. Brookfield themselves in this collection. 
Those that appear in these pages are mostly quoted, by permission, from Mrs. Brookfield 
and her Circle (two vols., 1905) by her son, the late Mr. Charles Brookfield, and his wife. 
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few, Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Kinglake, Venables, Spedding, 
and, as Tennyson recalls in the lines written on Brookfield’s death, Arthur 
Hallam, Mrs. Brookfield’s cousin. Taking Holy Orders, William Brook- 
field shortly afterwards became engaged to Jane Octavia, youngest 
daughter of Sir Charles Elton, Bart., of Clevedon Court, Somerset, and 
niece of Henry Hallam, the historian, the marriage taking place two or 
three years later, in 1841. From 1840 to the end of his life he held clerical 
appointments in London. He was also, for sixteen years, one of H.M.’s 
Inspectors of Schools. In 1860, when honorary chaplains to the Queen 
were instituted, he was the first to be selected, and he became a Chaplain 
in Ordinary in due course. He was also a Prebendary of St. Paul’s. For 
the last few years of his life he held a country living in Lincolnshire. But 
a country life was not congenial to him, and he continued to reside in 
London, in the exercise of other duties, leaving a curate in charge. He 
died in 1874. 

Canon Brookfield was a thoughtful and vivid, if not a great preacher. His 
sermons had a wide popularity in Mayfair, as well as in less cultured circles, 
and met with the august approval of the Queen and the Prince Consort. 
A few years ago it might have been reckoned a little hard on him to recall 
these faded praises ; but modern opinion is veering, if not to early Victor- 
ianism, at least to an amused, but more respectful, tolerance of certain 
Victorian values. In his attitude towards religious and educational questions, 
Brookfield’s sane sympathies and outlook placed him in advance of his 
age. He took a broad view of the burning problems of the day, which so 
exercised his contemporaries. But he disliked and kept aloof from con- 
troversies. His gifts were intellectual, and, not only within the cultivated 
and fastidious circle in which he moved, of a social order. In a letter which 
mentions the most marked trait in Brookfield’s character—the “ consti- 
tutional melancholy ” that covered his “ indescribable exuberance of wit 
and humour,’—Sir Henry Taylor (Philip van Artevelde) says of him 
that ‘‘ his talents masked his abilities.” 

It was perhaps not surprising that he did not attain high Church prefer- 
ment. His sense of the ridiculous often led him to indulge in an unclerical 
levity. For instance, he dates a November letter “‘ The morrow of All 
Mayors,’* and writing from Belvoir Castle, where he was staying with 
Lord John Manners (the address he gives is ‘‘ no less a Castle ’’, following 
up a family joke of the day), he invents the following :— 

Jane was asked to sing last night, and with exquisite tact and promptitude 
adapted the following to the tune of New Tabernacle— 
As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase, 
So long’d, so long, my soul to sit 
At table with your Grace. 


* He had, however, the example of the Bishop, who wrote to Manning from “ The - 
Palace, Washing Day.” Manning, who was on the point of going over to Rome, was in 
the habit of dating his letters, from his Vicarage, with obscure Saints’ Days. 
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On being asked by Stephen Spring-Rice to join a party to Cremorne 
Gardens (that somewhat hectic Victorian pleasure resort at Chelsea), 
Brookfield wrote :— . 

P. was a Priest all shaven and shorn, 

Who had done many things that are not to be borne, 

And that frighten the starch in episcopal lawn, 

He’d have yielded when threshed more of chaff than of corn, 
He drank ale or claret from glass, jug or horn, 

He had smoked with Spring-Rice from midnight till morn, 
In short the most blamable parson yet born, 

But somewhere and somewhen a line must be drawn, 

And for his part he drew it at going to Cremorne. 


In 1841, when still a young man, he was offered the bishopric of Barba- 
does, which he was able to decline without any heart-burnings whatever. 
But the only preferments he ever actually received were the Chaplainc 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and the stall at St. Paul’s, on receiving whic 
he wrote :— 

One good at least it will do—it will put an end to the racking sleepless nights of 
perplexity through which I have debated within myself whether a Royal Chaplain 
or a Canon goes in to dinner first. 


There was, indeed, on a later occasion, some talk of making Mr. Brook- 
field a Bishop. But Lord Shaftesbury was directly responsible for pre- 
venting this, in the following circumstances. Brookfield was preaching on 
the Temptation in the Wilderness, and gave out that he did not feel it 
necessary to salvation to believe that Our Lord was tempted by the con- 
ventional devil with hoofs and horns. On this, Lord Shaftesbury, who 
was present, took up his hat, left the church, went straight off to Lord 
Palmerston, and said, “‘ We can’t make Brookfield a Bishop. It’s impossi- 
ble,—the man’s a free-thinker.”’ 

Brookfield’s friends were up in arms. Lady Ashburton urged him not 
to injure his position ‘‘ in the vain attempt to drive common sense into 
fashionable heads,” and, when pressing him to come to the Grange, said 
“the cart for heretics shall meet you any time you like.’’ Miss Charlotte 
Williams Wynn (a lady who is said to have counted three Dukes among her 
rejected suitors) wrote sympathetically to Mr. Brookfield, telling him that 
it was a far finer thing to remain a “ People’s Preacher ” than to become 
the conventional, white handkerchiefed, wordy ‘‘ Popular Preacher.” 
This Shaftesbury incident is referred to, with a tinge of pique, in a letter 
addressed from an imaginary see. Perhaps Brookfield had the Barbadoes 
bishopric in mind. 

Baffinstown, 
March, 1860. Diocese of North Cape. 


. .. IT have received with sentiments, which a mitred bosom only could 
appreciate, a gift from so distinguished a member of your Lordship’s house [The 
gift was a copy of Lord Lyttelton’s translation into Greek iambics of Tennyson’s 
Lotos Eaters]. 
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. . . As we of the crozier have not, since the accession of the Shaftesbury 
dynasty, owed our preferment so much to recondite erudition as to personal 
excellence, possibly the more delicate beauties of the opuscle might have been better 
appreciated by a person of more learning and less virtue. ‘ 


He concludes— 


Your Lordship will kindly be glad to learn that I get on in this remote and hyper- 
borean diocese as profitably as could be expected. The population is not dense, 
nor the subordinate clergy numerous. But the preferment, though not so good as I 
could wish, is perhaps better than I deserve. Since my arrival here the sun has 
risen but once, and has set no oftener, and I can conscientiously say (what few of 
my order can) that I have not lost more than a single day since I came. 


No. It is decidedly not to be wondered at, that he did not achieve advance- 
ment in the Church. Kinglake wrote of him: ‘“‘ Men may rail against the 
Church, but dear Brookfield at all events . . . was never in the least 
demoralised by taking Holy Orders.” 

It is a platitude to say that personalities are elusive. But when you have 
to deal with a man, whose claim to fame rests on personality—on social 
gifts—on friendships—it is doubly true. Brookfield’s nature was hidden 
behind a mask of melancholy. This trait is constantly alluded to in the 
correspondence of his friends. It is apparent in the portraits of him by 
Samuel Laurence and Mrs. Cameron—a sad, but strong and mobile cast 
of countenance. Yet humour was his principal characteristic. Genial, 
full of fun, witty—the humour of things and people appealed to him 
irresistibly. But he was intolerant of cant and stupidity. He was essentially 
original. It is easy to see, from their accounts of him, the stimulating 
effect he had upon his friends in their intercourse. But in uncongenial 
society he appeared sombre, even morose, possibly due to continued 
ill health, borne very uncomplainingly. He was a strict self-disciplinarian, 
rigidly bound to his own uncompromising code of duty—a moral martinet. 
Perhaps it was this that gave him that exterior austerity, which many 
people found so alarming. ‘ ie ae 

His correspondence sparkles, with a sort of iridescent luminosity— 
the blue flame of phosphorus—yet not with any sinister or sardonic lustre. 
Some extracts from it may convey something of his peculiar vein. Writing 
to Lord Lyttelton from his first dreary little curacy, he says : 


. . . . Nothing changeth in this most lithic spot. . . . I have on the very coat 
you last saw me in; my hair and nails grow not,—the fiddle is still unstrung— 
the only string it had when you saw it will not vary the monotony by cracking— 
the lean Calvinist is still lean and still a Calvinist—the very smoke hangs as it did 
over the chimneys enchanted with sloth, refusing to modify itself into any new 
evolutions—the birds hop not—the fishes flop not—the kine crop not ; and for 
me, my mind is the callous unresisting victim of a painless, but fatal chronic, and 
my wits lie all five huddled and stifled in a leathern elephantiasis of sloth— 
incapable and inaccessible. 

3R 
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He writes to young Harry Hallam, whilst “ yet stiph and disorganised ¥ 
from hunting a “ stinking Leicestershire phocks ”’ : 


. . . Grace alone preserved me in the saddle where Grace [who had mounted 
him] had placed me, and that my skin and the pig’s remained undivided thro’ that 
awful experience so truly called a “‘ burst ” is a thing for gratitude to adore, but fo 
goodness-mussy alone to explain. .. . 


This letter was addressed from ‘“‘ No larger a residence than Warenden ” 
and followed on the one from ‘“ No less than a Castle”, in allusion 
to an anecdote which Mr. Brookfield used to tell of Cartwright, the dentist, 
who, he said, once remarked to him, “‘ This instrument has been in no less 
a mouth than that of the Prince Consort.” 

He would let his humorous fancies run riot in sheer nonsense. He liked 
puns, and verbal quips, and a certain form of slang. He loved a joke for the 
sake of the joke, and he was fond of jotting down in his diary and letters 
the humours of the day, anecdotes he had heard, or invented, ranging 
from the broadest fun to the most subtle improvisations. One of his 
favourite stories was that of the enfant terrible, who emerged suddenly 
from under the dining room table and announced to the assembled 
company that ‘‘ Miss Jones has the thickest legs under the table!” 
Another was of the new Bishop of New Zealand, who, in a farewell and 
pathetic interview with his mother, after his appointment, was thus 
addressed by her in such sequence as sobs and tears would permit: 


I suppose they will eat you, my dear—I try to think otherwise, but I suppose 
they will. Well !—we must leave it in the hands of Providence. But if they do— 
mind, my dear, and disagree with them. 


He used to keep even Carlyle, that “ atrabilious prophet,” as he called 
him, chuckling for a whole evening with his drolleries. 

The Canon was an epicure in the sense that he enjoyed to the full the 
good things of this life, good company, good living, good wines, pretty faces, 
laughter, and all that lends grace to living ; he abhorred squalor and mean- 
ness, whether in external or spiritual things. Yet, rather than run into 
debt, he had, when a curate, lived in a vault beneath the vestry of his 
church, sending his wife to stay for a time with her relations. He liked to 
record the dinners he ate, and the company in which he ate them, good o1 
bad, with appropriate comments. Thus he writes from Crewe Hall, in 
"73, the year before his death, to his son Charles: ‘‘ The party bein 
reduced from twenty to eight, we were cut off from our champagne, afl 
were allowed only port, sherry and claret. To-day we shall be but seven 
and shall probably be limited to ginger beer.” And when a young man, he 
informs his fiancee : 


. . . . dined with Robinson at St. James’, he being on guard again. It was ; 


very pleasant mess—there were present five Guardsmen and one Life Guard 
Dinner excellent. Wine potent. Curate drunk. 
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Brookfield had no small musical talents ; but, above all things, he was a 
mimic of very rare and subtle powers, with a vein of keen and witty 
_ observation that amounted to genius. He might have been a great actor. 

His dramatic gift came out in his readings. A hostess thought herself 
fortunate who could persuade him to read a scene from Shakespeare or 
Sterne at a party of chosen guests, and no one who heard him could forget 
the intensely emotional effect of his reading of the death of Lieutenant 
Lefevre in Tristram Shandy. Such a preacher could not fail to stir his 
congregations at times by the too poignant appeal and dramatic imagery 
‘of his delivery. But he was conscious of this fault, and was careful to guard 
against it. 

Tennyson’s lines give a vivid and sympathetic portrait of his friend :— 

How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 
Would echo helpless laughter to your jest. 
& ¥ % * 
You man of humorous, melancholy mark 
& * * * 


You trustier, kindlier Jaques. . . . 


Lord Lyttelton’s memoir contains many letters from friends, extracts 
from some of which will serve to fill in this outline of a very remarkable 
personality. The Master of Trinity (W. H. Thompson) wrote :— 

When in Society he was by far the most amusing man I ever met, or shall meet. 

At my age it is not likely that I shall ever again see a whole party lying on the floor 

for purposes of unrestrained laughter, while one of their members is pouring forth, 

with a perfectly grave face, a succession of imaginary dialogues between characters, 
real and fictitious, one exceeding another in humour and drollery. 


Mr. Spedding speaks of his ‘‘ indescribable humour,” dependent so much 
‘on the refinements of the occasion :— 

In his own person I never saw that he had any very great gift of oratory. But if 
he had had a fancy to personate Lord Brougham in a character, he would have found 
himself gifted for the occasion with the power of rolling forth long periods of long 
complicated structure and elaborate melody. ... ‘Though he had so potent a 
weapon at hand in his power of ridicule . . . no jest of his was meant to create ill 
will. He kept all his friends and I do not know that he made any enemies. 


Sir Fitzjames Stephen wrote .. . 
There was something striking, and in some points of view pathetic yet memorable 
in his career. 


He went on to say that though superficially a wit, a humourist, and an 
incomparable actor, talents which were enhanced by the contrast with his 
excessive gravity, Brookfield’s contemporaries would assuredly assign to 
him a far higher place than could be said to be due to him by any actual 
achievement. The pathos of his life lay in its contrasts. His own merits 
gave him early in life an honoured place in a very exclusive intellectual 
social set. But he had no flair for worldly achievement or success ; and his 
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career was a long struggle against odds, pecuniary embarrassments and ill 
health, whilst he saw his intellectual inferiors pass him by. 

Though his was an elaborate and subtle mind, his knowledge of human 
nature gave him insight into all classes. Lady Ritchie (then Miss 
Thackeray) speaks of his influence among the poor. It was he who was the 
Frank Whitestock of her father’s essay in Punch, The Curate’s Walk. 
Thackeray had numbered Brookfield amongst his three oldest and closest 
friends—with Edward Fitzgerald, and John Leech. He commemorated 
that friendship in some doggerel lines, contained in a letter sent in ’48 to 
Mrs. Brookfield, who was for many years his most intimate correspondent. 
They begin : 

A friend I had, and at his side, this story dates from seven long year— 
One day I found a blushing bride, a tender lady kind and dear ! 

They took me in, they pitied me, they gave me kindly words and cheer, 
A kinder welcome who shall see than yours, O friend and lady dear ? 


The words of the Epitaph, written by another of his oldest friends, Lord 
Houghton, may fittingly conclude this sketch of a “ memorable and 
pathetic ”’ life :— 
. . . . a sound sense, acute wit, and mental sympathy. That attracted men of 
the highest culture: while the simplicity and humility of his nature made his 
ministrations welcome to the poor, and acceptable to all. 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Brookfield’s name, like her husband’s, will be best remembered 
through her friendships rather than by any actual achievements. But she 
will always remain a notable figure in any study of mid-Victorian society. 
Like many other ladies of the earlier “‘ salon ’’ periods—“ salons ” were 
already out of fashion—her influence was an intangible one. It would be 
incorrect to say it lay behind, or off, the scenes ; it pervaded, formed a 
background, as it were, to them. Her circle was wide and distinguished, 
her friends were many, and her friendships intimate and lasting. Even the 
few slight letters in the collection before me show the deep affectionate 
regard in which she was held by “‘ men of the highest culture ” and most 
varied distinction. They went to her for her sympathetic understanding ; 
they sought her opinions and her criticisms. ‘They came under her spell 
emotionally and intellectually—both on account of her charm and 
beauty, and because they valued her judgment and enjoyed her wit. She 
had the secret of a subtle charm, that stimulated the mind whilst it inspired 
admiration and affection. . 

Many of Thackeray’s letters to her have been published. To her he 
writes at his best, and lays bare his soul. Biting sarcasm and bitter invec- 
tive are mingled with wit and humour, pathos and sentiment. His pro- 
foundest religious convictions and his conscious weaknesses are exposed. 
It is all poured out in language that is often as brilliant as the pages of 
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Vanity Fair. On Thackeray’s death, Miss Kate Perry, writing to Mrs. 
Brookfield, said that Thackeray had told her that the women he had loved 
were six, his mother and his daughters, Mrs. Elliott (Miss Perry’s sister), 
Mrs. Brookfield, and herself. She goes on :— 


_ Ah, you knew him better than anybody else. And he always was so delightful 
in your presence ; I think you have a magic effect upon everyone. You, Jane 


Brookfield, Jane Elliott, and I, were Thackeray’s real friends, and, oh, the comfort 
he was to us all. 


Mrs. Herbert Paul has given me the following delightful portrait 
of Mrs. Brookfield:— g delightful portrai 


Her manner was somewhat elaborate, but the union of extreme sweetness with 
urbanity gave it a charm all its own, which was heightened by the flattery that lay 
in her blue eyes. Yet her flattery was not insincere, for with all her powers of ridi- 
cule and satire, she had the most genuine sympathy and interest in people, and she 
loved while she laughed. All the little events of the day were turned into amusing 
stories, in which the idiosyncrasies and weaknesses of the people she came across 
played a great part. Like her husband, and her children, she had a remarkable 
power of mimicry. She would keep her visitors amused for hours, in a way which 
would hardly be possible in these more hurried times. And she listened as expres- 
sively as she talked. Even in old age she never lost her appealing charm. 


The late Mr. George Russell has described how he could not rest until 
he discovered the name of the large and dignified old lady, who made all 
the inmates of a pew file out in order that she might reach a particular seat 
in church, by the compelling, yet gentle, authority of her manner. 

Her letters are amusing, discerning, and above all, sympathetic. Her 
chief attraction lay in her presence. She played no prominent part in 
public life. Her actual achievements were few. She wrote three or four 
novels, which had some success, among them Only George, to which Sir 
Henry Taylor’s letter, quoted later, refers with high praise. But they do not 
reflect her power or her charm. She survived her husband who was twelve 
years her senior, for twenty-two years, and died in 1896. Their children 
were Magdalene (Mrs. William Ritchie), who was born in 1850 and died in 
1880, and two sons: Colonel Arthur Brookfield, formerly of the 13th 
Hussars and 13th Yeomanry, which he commanded in the Boer War, 
and M.P. for Rye, and latterly in the Consular Service ; and Charles 
Hallam Elton Brookfield, the wit, actor and Censor of Plays, who died in 

1913. 


%* * ¥ * * 


Miss Emily Ritchie writes of her sister-in-law: ‘“‘'Those who knew 
Magdalene Brookfield still cherish the memory of her rare personality. 
From early years they felt the distinction of her presence, reflected in a 
countenance of singular beauty. Laughter and wit enhanced the attractive- 
ness of a frank and loyal nature, that mingled a love of art with strong 
purpose and sound sense.” 
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Magdalene Brookfield’s autograph letter book lies before me. She began 
the collection when she was sixteen and seems to have kept it up until 
about the time of her father’s death, soon after her marriage to Mr. William — 
Ritchie in 1873. Just before she was married, she received the following 
letter from ‘Tennyson :— 

My dear Magdalene :— 

I have never done anything for you except once as a child, when I helped you up 

a ladder. Now I send you some of my books, for I hear you are to marry William 

Ritchie, and I am glad that your foot is on the first rung of the ladder the top 

of which is in Heaven. 


Yours affectionately, 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Her collection of letters includes most of the notable names of the late 
Georgian to mid-Victorian half-century, in the realms of literature, music, 
art, science, the Church, law, and politics, together with a sprinkling of 
letters and scraps from Royal Personages, distinguished foreigners, and 
various Eminent Persons of an earlier generation. It is not a “‘ collector’s ” 
collection, but a personal one. Every writer whose name appears in the 
book had some personal association with the Brookfields and Eltons. The 
letters are mostly addressed to Mr., Mrs., or Miss Brookfield, who, at 
an early age, seems to have conducted much of her parents’ correspon- 
dence. The interesting melancholy of the witty cleric and the appealing 
charm of his wife, certainly drew to them a very wide and varied circle 
of acquaintances. 

The two volumes of Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle (1905) by her son, 
Charles Brookfield, and his wife, give an entertaining picture of ‘‘ The 
Set,”’ as Thackeray called it, of which Carlyle, Henry Hallam, Tennyson 
and Thackeray were among the most conspicuous, and the Brookfields 
among the best loved, members. The pages teem with anecdote and witty 
and observant comment, and form a charming and life-like portrait 
gallery of the circle. Lady Ashburton made her house, the Grange, a 
frequent and intimate meeting place. When some jealous great lady spoke 
of her friends as ‘‘ Lady A.’s Printers,” she retorted that they were a 
second Order of the Garter. Their full dress meetings took place at 
Holland House, or at Samuel Rogers’ breakfast table, to which they went 
armed cap a pie for the intellectual tourney. In the intervals they had time, 
a those leisured Victorian days, to write one another long, amusing, © 
etters. 

Magdalene Brookfield was brought up in the midst of this set. It was an 
age when young ladies collected things, and the youthful Miss Brook- — 
field, with girlish ardour, saved from the waste paper basket, and gathered 
together, a collection of the fragments and unconsidered trifles that fell 
from the parental writing tables. Her book is inscribed Magdalene Alice — 
Brookfield, 1866. It is a battered and bulky old volume, of the kind that 
used, in Victorian days, to be called an Album. The back has burst, and 
flops dejectedly, like a broken wing. The front cover and the first pages 
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are only held to it by bits of binding string, that dangle aimlessly. When 
you open it, faded letters drop from the loose pages. It seems to be in the 
nature of such tomes, that they should fall to bits, as though they resent 
usage, and feel that they belong more properly to the place of honour, on a 
mat on a Victorian table. If the exterior of the volume recalls something 
of the manners and sentiment of the period, its quintessence lies within 
the pages, strewn among those letters of great Victorians. It is a pot-pourri 
of little notes, invitations, snatches of poetry—chips from the workshops 
of the giants of those times, instinct with wit and humour and sympathy— 
echoes of the voices of a memorable company of men and women. 


ae * * % * 


(To be continued) 
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CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM : 
A NOTE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


NYBODY who has in his possession a copy of Mr. Orlo Williams’ 
recent Contemporary Criticism,* a volume well worth reading and 
keeping, will find it interesting to compare the space taken up by 
certain critics in that volume with the space they take up, as it 

were, in the reader’s own mind. It is not a question of merit; Mr. Williams’ 
judgments, though naturally not falling exactly into line with yours or 
mine, are on the whole remarkably sound ; we do not discover him any- 
where rhapsodising over bad or indifferent critics or slating good ones. 
It is a question of relative importance. By the nature of his task, Mr. 
Williams has been almost compelled to approach his subjects in a way that 
gives a false impression of the value of many of them, as he himself would 
probably be the first to admit. The trouble is that while it is extremely 
difficult to deal with actual criticism, to disentangle from the work itself 
the attitude of the critic who wrote it, it is easy and apparently profitable 
to discuss critical ideas, theories of literature, and the like ; and the result 
of this is that in most studies of criticism, as in Mr. Williams’, any critic 
who adopts a very definite attitude, who marches, as it were, under some 
large, brightly and simply coloured banner, naturally asks for and receives 
comparatively lengthy and serious treatment. It is a trap that Mr. Saints- 
bury, who has not been excelled as a critic of critics, contrived to avoid 
both in his English and European histories of the subject ; but most other 
writers not only fall into it but can be observed heading for it almost as 
soon as they have begun. Mr. Williams, notwithstanding the sanity and 
acuteness of his judgments, is no exception, and if any one of his readers 
imagines for a moment that the space taken up in this volume by certain 
critics gives him even the slightest clue to their relative importance, such 
a reader will end by having a very queer notion of contemporary criticism 
and critics. 

It may be objected that this is a matter of small importance : the vanity 
of some critics, a notoriously vain race, will be hurt and that of others wiil 


be soothed, and here and there a very simple reader will carry away a few - 


wrong ideas ; that is all. If that were all, it certainly would be a trifling 
matter, but the truth is we are in some danger of losing our hold, at least 
in public if not in private, upon a very sure and sensible method of judging 
critics and criticism, a method that the writer of any study of criticism, any 
estimate of critics, should be the first to employ. Just now we are suffering 
from a plague of critical young gentlemen who remind one of the two 


* Contemporary Criticism. By Orlo Williams. Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. 
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rogues in the fairy tale who offered to make the emperor a new suit of 
clothes. They set up, with even more than the gravity such a task demands, 
the most elaborate machinery of criticism, inviting us to remark the wheels 
and piston-rods and pulleys and levers, and then, with an enormous effort, 
set their complicated engines to work, and for all we know the wheels 
revolve and the piston-rods flash backwards and forwards and so on— 
but there is little or no result beyond this : the mill is there but little or no 
corn is ground. In one or two of the weekly reviews, such conjurers (it 
is difficult to know what else to call them) may be seen now regularly at 
their wizardry. A poor little novel is seized upon, clamped securely in its 
appointed place, the vast groaning machinery is brought out again, the 
wheels begin to revolve, but nothing happens. At the end of it all we know 
little more about the book than we did at the beginning, and we have to 
conclude that either the writer does not know what to say, has no criticism 
in him, or that his massive critical intelligence does not find this poor morsel 
worth devouring. But we are at liberty to suspect the first rather than the 
second, just as we are at liberty to suspect that the working critic who 
shrinks from writing about any work of merit that comes his way, who 
pleads that only the great masters are fit subjects for him, simply wishes 
to loll at ease among pleasant and easy generalisations and is no master of 
the art he vaunts, for criticism is criticism, whatever the subject may be, 
and a man who is not interested in the literature stirring about him is not 
interested in literature. 

Now, to put the matter shortly, in a study of criticism and critics, we 
find the actual flour of criticism very difficult stuff to handle but are 
immensely entertained by the wheels and pulleys of critical theory ; 
whereas in our private capacity, as readers of criticism, it is the man who 
really grinds the corn who interests us. If we are still in possession of our 
wits, we regard criticism with a pragmatic eye : we judge by results. And 
the present danger is that we may be bullied or bluffed, as some people 
are already bullied or bluffed, into closing that pragmatic eye, and not 
judging by results. But so far, with most of us, our favourite critics are 
precisely those who have been the most service to us as readers, who have 
succeeded in widening and intensifying our appreciation of books and 
authors, whose illuminating judgments have lighted the way for us into 
new enchantments. Criticism, whatever else it may be, is a practical 
activity, the critic having to discharge a social function, and we shall do 
well to keep this steadily in view. Its primary aim is to serve literature and 
the reader, and we have the right to judge it on the score of that service. 
A great deal of modern writing on the subject of books and authors, while - 
it has considerable merit, is worthless as literary criticism and is only of 
value if regarded as autobiographical matter and the like. And criticism, 
to be of service, will realise that it can only judge literature, in the last 
resort, from the standpoint of other literature (I am not, of course, writing 
of value but of expression and form—otherwise it would be a closed circle) ; 
it knows that great drama or great poetry is simply the greatest drama or 
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poetry now in existence, that there are no literary excellences beyond those 
already existing in writing. Mr. Williams, I think, hardly realised to what 
his doctrine was tending when he wrote in the first chapter of his book : 
“ Nobody but the prejudiced will deny that there is an ideal element in 
criticism, for what, indeed, is good criticism but a comparison of the actual 
with the ideal, of the particular poem with poetic beauty, of the particular 
picture with the ideal of form, and so forth ? ” Now in so far as criticism 
is a human activity there must be an ideal element in it just as there must be 
a personal element in it, but to stress the one is just as dangerous as to 
stress the other. There is no poetic beauty outside particular poems, of 
course, and any notion we have of poetic beauty is derived from our 
experience of them. It is such heady doctrines that lure critics on to believe 
that they have mandates from heaven, that great poetry or drama is some- 
thing that does not exist yet but may be born as the result of a co-operation 
between a confidential deity, a critic in the wilderness, and a few obedient 
poets. Nine-tenths of the sheer idiocies of criticism are produced in this 
way ; a Critic, instead of examining great pieces of literature and trying to 
discover if they will give him any theory of the matter, invents a theory at 
his leisure, finds that certain great works do not fit in with it, and then 
promptly condemns them. Thus Mr. Eliot could write an essay explaining 
that Hamlet is an artistic failure because it does not successfully solve a 
problem that he himself invented for it. His whole essay is based on the 
assumption that there is a gulf between Hamlet and what he calls, very 
coolly, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s more successful tragedies,” entirely overlooking 
the fact that Hamlet itself happens to be Shakespeare’s most successful 
tragedy. Oddly enough, this kind of criticism is frequently known as 
scientific criticism (Mr. Williams puts Mr. Eliot among “ Scientific 
Critics ’’), though it is obvious that nothing could be less scientific. It is 
as if a Newton should begin his great work with a desire to know why 
apples when they leave the tree fly up in the air. 

The first test of criticism, then, is its service to us as readers. It may be 
a test that, if we are young and “‘in the movement,” we shall never mention, 
but it is one we enforce when we decide what critic we shall return to, 
what critic we shall continue to read, and so forth, a test that is evervwhere 
accepted in the privacy of the study. Nor need we be surprised to find that 
the theorists themselves really accept this pragmatic view of criticism. 
We can discover it in working if we examine the present reputation of some 
older critic. Coleridge is perhaps the best example. Now Mr. Saintsbury, 
Mr. Middleton Murry, Mr. T. S. Eliot, and the latest theorist, Mr. I. A. 
Richards (whose recent Principles of Literary Criticism,* really a contribu- 
tion to psychology, should be read, though with caution, by everyone 
interested in either literature or psychology), are all critics with very 
different theories of literature and criticism, and between them they could 
probably complete the full circle of critical theory. Yet it is safe to say 


* Principles of Literary Criticism. By I. A. Richards. Kegan Paul. ras. 6d. 
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that all these critics would admit (as most of them, if not all, have definitely 
stated) that Coleridge is our greatest English critic. But it is clear that 
Coleridge cannot fall into line (however much he is pressed, as he generally 
is) with so many opposing theories ; he cannot be black and white and blue 
and red all at once ; there must, with so many different views to be satis- 
fied, be other critics whose theories have come nearer to their own. Yet all 
these four contemporary critics fasten upon Coleridge. The explanation 
is, of course, that all, or obviously a majority, of these four writers have 
preferred Coleridge precisely because he has served them best as readers, 
he has fulfilled better than any other English critic the conditions already 
touched upon ; they have discovered in him the largest number of illumin- 
ating judgments, of fresh points of departure ; and so have given him the 
place of honour. They have been judging by results. Once they have done 
this and have then proceeded to build up their own critical theories, it is 
more than likely that Coleridge (and, of course, Aristotle, another great 
example) will be pressed into service, the critic contriving to find the germ 
of his own theory somewhere in Coleridge. Even the theorists do, in 
practice, then, judge their fellow critics by results, just as the rest of us do. 
(It is only fair to remark, at this point, that one of the four, Mr. Saintsbury, 
has never pretended to do anything else.) But once a critic has a theory all 
cut-and-dried it is almost impossible for him not to pretend that theory 
alone matters, that we should judge a critic by his general scheme, and so 
forth ; and he forgets that a critic is a man (and he should be very much of 
one, a full man) and that it is as absurd to say that a man’s opinions are 
all-important as it is to say that they are of no importance at all. In the 
last resort, it is character, something far wider than a set of ideas, that 
counts in criticism just as it does in any other human activity. Moreover 
it is far easier to formulate theories, to establish rules and the like (there 
could hardly be a more pleasant pastime for any man with ideas) than it is 
to apply such things to actual works of art. This can be seen in a compara- 
tively simple matter, such as the formation of a readable and precise prose 
style. It is easy enough, as De Quincey once pointed out, to write little 
books on the subject of style, to say that it should be precise, economical, 
and so on, but it is another matter to apply such rules and to decide when 
a passage is or is not precise, economical, and what not. Some of the persons 
who have given us the most fine-spun and pretentious theories of literature 
have not, in practice, been able to tell a good book from a bad one. 

It may be, however, that such pathetic ignorance does not matter. In 
one of his interesting though somewhat laboured pronouncements, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot would appear to have us believe that this actual business of 
criticism is work for second-rate minds, journeymen of the library, while 
the really first-rate critical minds remain in god-like detachment, formu- 
lating theories. From this we may be allowed to suppose that in his heart 
of hearts, Mr. Eliot really believes that literature exists in order that 
theories of it may be called into existence ; it is not merely “ Nothing 
like leather,” a common delusion of enthusiastic critics, but a hidden 
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conviction that feet exist in order that boots may be made for them. Mr. 
Eliot is a man of ideas but is in the somewhat absurd position of trying to 
be classical all by himself. While adopting a classical or pseudo-scientific 
attitude, he is really a kind of ultra-romantic, a mystagogue, who formu- 
lates theories that require the acquiescence and co-operation of a great 
number of other persons, but rejoices in his heart that he can address him- 
self only to the very few, the very few who “‘ treat art seriously,” the “ few 
people who talk intelligently about Stendhal, Flaubert and James.” The 
manner, the names, are significant ; there is nothing here of that inevitably 
broad basis, that general acquiescence on certain matters, which anything 
that can be called classical demands ; all we have is a sincere, forceful, 
but narrow and pedantic mind desperately endeavouring to transform a 
familiar literary snobbery into a definite critical attitude. It is significant 
too that Mr. Eliot’s actual accomplishment in criticism so far is extremely 
small, and such as it is is something of an anti-climax after his tremendous 
pronouncements. His best subjects so far have been Massinger and Ben 
Jonson, who, oddly enough, were also the best subjects for the criticisms 
of William Gifford. 

But while we steer clear of this Scylla, baying from the rock, of the 
formalists, the lonely classicists, we must beware the Charybdis of the 
ultra-personal, ultra-romantic, semi-mystical school of critics, that whirl- 
pool of loose words and loose emotions. The most prominent member of 
this school is, of course, Mr. Middleton Murry, who, in the introductory 
note to his latest volume of critical essays, and at the beginning of a paper 
on “ The Nature of Poetry,” has made his position clear: ‘“‘ I subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the famous dictum of Anatole France that criticism is 
the adventures of a man’s soul among books. More and more criticism 
appears to me an intensely personal affair . . .”’; and again . . . “‘ You 
know, of course you know, the small wise sentence of Anatole France to 
the effect that criticism is the confession of the adventures of a man’s soul 
among books. ‘The older I grow as a critic, the more essentially true does 
that sentence seem to be. . . .”” Now that was a very pretty quarrel between 
Anatole France and Brunetiére, in which a complete subjectivity was 
opposed to a complete objectivity, but there was in it too great a suggestion 
of a contest between a blind man, roaring at the top of his voice, and a deaf 
mute making frantic exclamations on his fingers. Most of us will agree 
that neither of these great men was in the right. Certainly Anatole France 
was not. His “‘ small wise sentence ”’ is one of those aphorisms that come 


so readily to the tongue and the pen, are so plausible and are so seldom — 


examined. If criticism is simply the adventures of a soul among master- 


pieces (and not “ books ”’), what is the process that determines which books — 


are masterpieces, what is happening when the critic is casting about for 
masterpieces among which to have adventures of the soul ? Actually, the 
record of such adventures is hardly criticism at all, just as France’s literary 
causeries are hardly criticism but rather personal essays, a species of auto- 
biography with a bookish flavour. If a critic puts the title of a new book, 
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the Life and Letters of Fohn Smith, at the head of his article, and then pro- 
ceeds to tell his readers what he remembers of his childhood, with hardly 
a reference to John Smith, his readers are clearly entitled to demand the 
return of their money. He may give them something much more valuable 
(as Anatole France usually did) than any criticism of John Smith’s Letters, 
but that is not the point, he is writing under false pretences. Though Mr. 
Murry subscribes so whole-heartedly to France’s dictum, it is only fair to 
say that so far he has not been guilty of that great writer’s frequent whim- 
sical detachment from and indifference to the supposed work on hand. 
But the trouble is that once you come to believe in criticism as the adven- 
tures of the soul among books, as an intensely personal affair, you tend more 
and more to throw the emphasis on your own mind and such subjects as 
happen to interest you at the time, and to neglect the work you are supposed 
to be criticising except in so far as it serves as an excuse for you to continue 
your autobiography. Obviously no person in his senses would utterly con- 
demn this intensely personal criticism, which has produced a great deal of 
interesting and curious matter, but it should be understood that itis notin the 
direct line, not on the main road, but it is only an attractive little cul de sac, 
a mongrel variety of the species. It frequently leaves the reader with the 
conviction that the critic is doing justice neither to the subject he is supposed 
to be handling nor to the views of his own, such as they are, that he has 
superimposed upon that subject. Most people who have encountered 
Mr. Murry’s recent critical performances must have felt that this critic, 
for all his undoubted ability, is contriving to fall badly between two 
stools, that he is not being fair to the authors and critical subjects he takes, 
nor is he really grappling with the semi-religious, mystical, vaguely trans- 
cendental views that occupy most of his space. He is too often engaged in 
the process of turning books and authors into moonshine. 

Actually good criticism is at once personal and impersonal. If it is not 
personal in one sense, that is, if the critic has not scrupulously examined 
his own reactions towards the work under survey, has not first given him- 
self up to the work before he began any analysis, then the resulting criti- 
cism will not be worth much. That is the fault of the old criticism, the 
“little more of this and less of the other’ school, and of poor criticism 
at any and every time ; it never really fastens upon the subject ; it does 
not suggest that a lively intelligence has been at work but only a dull 
committee, all half asleep, droning out stock remarks. If there were no 
choice other than that between this hollow stuff and the wildest personal 
criticism, no one would hesitate to invite the creative self-expressive critics 
to step forward and do their worst. Fortunately there is, as good criticism 
shows us. The good critic digs into his own mind, examines his own 
reactions, notes how he has been affected, and this material forms the basis 
of his criticism, but he is careful to make a distinction between himself as 
a private individual, with a host of whims and fancies, now dominated by 
this idea and now by that (as we all are, unless we have reached the stage 
of intellectual ossification), and himself as a critic, an ideal reader. In a 
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man who is a born critic, there would be no great difference between the | 
two, but there would always be a difference. And I am not sure that it is — 


not just this power of being able to separate the two that marks the differ- 


ence between the able critic and the great critic. The latter is able to weed — 
out or correct the judgments that are influenced by strictly personal and 
individual feelings, preferences and prejudices, such as a distaste for fair 
women or clergymen, a love of Scandinavians or a dislike for Italians, a 


hatred of rural scenes, a delight in or contempt for numerous references 
to food and drink, and so on and so forth. There is perhaps no better 
example of a writer who had almost every quality necessary to a great 
critic except the power of making this distinction, than Hazlitt. Hazlitt is 
good because he put all his personality into the business of criticism, he 
waded into books and authors, so to speak, but his one outstanding weak- 
ness was that he was never able to separate the essential and the non-essential 
parts (for criticism) of his personality. He never knew when he was writing 
criticism and when he was writing essays. As an essayist,it was his business 
to put everything in, whims, warts and all, because the essayist is really 
engaged in nothing but painting his own portrait ; the emphasis through- 
out is on himself, ; whatever his avowed subject may be, it is not that 
subject, but his relation to that subject, really himself, that is his prey. 
But with the critic—and this sums up the whole matter—the emphasis 
is outside himself ; he has not been asked to paint his own portrait but 
that of a book or an author ; and those things, the fleeting whims, the odd 
crotchets, that give life to an essay can easily ruin a piece of criticism. If 
this distinction between two common forms seems obvious, too obvious 
to be worth making, I can only say, in defence, that no editors of volumes 
of selected prose papers ever seem able to grasp it, for they are constantly 
giving us volumes of critical papers, in which one half are really personal 
essays and not criticism at all, and, more frequently, giving us anthologies 
of so-called essays that are largely made up of impersonal literary criti- 
cism. The self-expressive critic commonly is too whimsical to be a good 
critic and not personal enough to be worth considering as an essayist ; 
he is Mahomet’s coffin hidden in a cloud of words. 
Of the kinds of literary criticism, which has come to mean any and every 


species of writing on the subject of books and authors, the one we are most _ 


; 


in need of at the moment is literary criticism that is literary. Practically 


all our criticism is quite obviously a definite contribution to some outside 
subject, such as autobiography, biography, social history, ethics, meta- 
physics or psychology. All these subjects are excellent and it is quite 
likely that their problems are more engaging and more important than those 
restricted to literature ; but literature still remains with us. It may be 
objected that when the topics connected with one or the other of these 
subjects are withdrawn, there is practically nothing left, merely a few 
tricks of style to discuss and so forth, mere journeyman’s work. But 
actually there is a good deal left, matter of the utmost importance, which 
is being neglected at our peril. Mr. I. A. Richards, in his psychological 
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study, makes great play with a distinction between what he calls the 
“ critical” and the “technical” parts in criticism : he writes : “In a full 
critical statement which states not only that an experience is valuable in 
certain ways, but also that it is caused by certain features in a contemplated 
object, the part which describes the value of the experience we shall call 
the critical part. That which describes the object we shall call the 
technical part.” In what follows, he appears to assume, as many people do, 
that the body of our present criticism is largely technical and rarely 
critical. Now other critics’ ideas of value may differ so widely from Mr. 
Richards’ that he can hardly recognise them as ideas of value, but actually 
what we are suffering from is an overdose of the critical and a notable lack 
of technical criticism. We are being given far too much loose talk round 
literature, of the kind that avoids any close analysis, sometimes any contact 
with the real work, and are being starved of that real literary criticism which 
seeks to understand the mind of its author and then comes to close grips 
with that mind’s expression in words. And it is at this final stage that we 
find so few critics. Turn to a representative number of recent volumes of 
critical articles, examine the longer reviews that appear in the principal 
literary periodicals, and the number of critics who treat their authors as 
artists, who put aside their own ideas on this and that and proceed to 
analyse the work in front of them, will be almost negligible. It is not that 
few succeed in this manner, but that few even attempt it. 

Poetry in particular is suffering from a lack of this kind of criticism. 
There are any number of volumes that take poetry as their subject, but the 
greater part of them are merely filled with easy generalisations about 
Idealism or Revolt or Romanticism and so on, and the reader knows no 
more about poetry at the end of them than he did at the beginning. One 
or two of these recent verbalmists spread over English Poetry have been 
hailed almost everywhere as critical works of importance, yet even the 
eulogists themselves never succeeded in telling us why the books were 
important or exactly what their authors had contrived to say : one touch 
with our pragmatic testing wand and these gigantic verbal bubbles would 
have vanished. It would be easy and pleasant to write at length on the 
subject of this criticism of poetry, the real literary criticism, but, holding 
fast to a principle of criticism previously expressed, I will content myself 
with pointing out that it exists, and has been produced here and there in 
our own time, and that perhaps the best example of it is Coleridge’s 
account of Wordsworth’s poetry in the Biographia Literaria. Indeed, 
whenever Coleridge allows himself to come to close grips with his subject, 
he is, in his own fragmentary fashion, easily the finest example we have of 
the real literary critic. And if poetry is badly off, fiction, the most popular 
form of aJl at the moment, is even worse. The literary criticism of fiction, 
and particularly English fiction, can hardly be said to have begun. The 
novel is still treated as if it were either an anecdote or a lengthy speech at 
a public meeting. Mr. Lubbock made a beginning in his Craft of Fiction, 
which Mr. Orlo Williams very rightly describes as one of the best volumes 
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of criticism we have had for years. It has its faults, the greatest being its - 
assumption that novels are to be enjoyed purely as examples of narration, 
which is like saying that conversation is to be enjoyed for the pleasures 
of pronunciation and syntax, but even this is only the customary over- 
emphasis of the enthusiastic student, triumphant at the end of a piece of © 
successful original research. Dealing as it did strictly with the art of 
narration, on which little or nothing had ever before been written, it made _ 
the reader far more sensitive than he or she had ever been before to the © 
technical problems confronting the story-teller, and it opened the door to— 
a hundred new enchantments. Judging by results, we should say that Mr. 
Lubbock’s one volume was worth more than the entire works of half-a-— 
dozen critics of our acquaintance. And he was one solitary explorer in a 
vast virgin territory where scores may follow him and return, if they work 
hard enough, crammed with treasure. If such critics will deny themselves - 
the idle pleasure of merely gossiping about ideas and will grapple closely 
with their subject, if they will forswear the twin vanities of the formalist 
and the personal, mystical critics, if they will do this and combine, in a _ 
manner not demanding any outstanding genius, both sense and sensibility, 
they will serve literature and the reader, and the queer bewildered age 
they live in, to a degree beyond the reach of many far more brilliant and 
showy writers. Criticism, though it may seem the vainest of literary 
activities, is really the one that demands most humility, and that is why 
so few of us ever properly satisfy its demands and why we feel so restive 
even when we are satisfying them. 
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HAMLET 


By JOHANNES V. JENSEN 


ANY of the fictitious characters we know from literature live 

in the public mind with a right of citizenship at least equal 

to that of authentic historical personages. Does any one really 

take into account the fact that Shylock never existed ? Does 
he not belong in his way to mankind’s gallery of old acquaintances just 
as much as Julius Czsar ? No small credit is due to poetry which has had 
the power to give its figures life comparable with that of great men and 
heroes who have really lived. 

One of the best known figures in the whole world, though it is doubtful 
enough whether he ever had any personal existence, is Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark. His fame is due to Shakespeare’s genius. Hamlet on the stage, 
the character as known to tradition, even to the costume, is a creation of 
English imagination. But the earliest origin of the figure is Danish. And 
if Hamlet ever lived as an actual person it was the soil of Jutland he trod ; 
if any of the sarcasms attributed to him came from his lips, it was Jutish 
he spoke. 

Hamlet has his seasons. 'The play is acted more in one period than in 
another ; Hamlet comes, so to speak, on a visit to the public mind, now 
and then, and goes away again, another trait of his nature. Just now he is 
on a visit. He comes with after-pangs. Each time he is greater, as pangs 
are: He grows with time. As the Jutish Hamlet was absorbed into Shake- 
speare’s, so has Shakespeare’s Hamlet long ago become another ; our age 
interprets him with a wider comprehension, though Shakespeare’s play 
has never been rewritten. More than one soul is housed in Hamlet’s soul 
and kept together as well as may be, by Hamlet’s wit; but it hurts. 
Many dispositions and many colours, like the opal, and no happiness 
withal, that is Hamlet’s nature. 

Hamlet is being played. The greatest cosmopolitan artists compete in 
this part, which seems to be regarded as the touchstone of the highest 
capacity ; not only absolute genius but high accomplishment and intelli- 
gence are required of him who would approach the part of Hamlet and 
submit to its test. 

Recently the play has been given in Copenhagen by cosmopolitan 
performers ; a Norwegian, a Hungarian-Italian-Jewish, and a French 

actor have starred in Hamlet—and Hamlet should always be given as a 
star part! The performances were elegant, sparkling and classical respect- 
ively ; and subtle remarks were made by each of the famous artists as to 
how the figure should be interpreted, Hamlet’s character, appearance, the 
colour of his eyes, his age, etc. : a charitable self-portrait of the performer 
himself concerned. And elegant, sparkling or classical, or all three at once, 
with a certain unavoidable parade—Hamlet and the stage are not to be 
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separated—a different nationality, another language from the rest of the 
cast—all this is Hamlet. He is once for all a vehicle for great mimic and 
personal display in the spiritual domain. Has the great actor grown tired ? 
let him recuperate in Hamlet ! Even women have attempted the part : 
Sarah Bernhardt. In the film world Hamlet has been played by a woman— 
and if I remember rightly this led to the discovery in Germany that Hamlet 
was a woman, or something of the sort. Well, what do we know about 
Shakespeare ? Before his time Hamlet wore various costumes, but scarcely 
that of a woman. Meanwhile Hamlet’s capacity has also been extended 
in the psychopathic domain. A spacious character, it must be admitted ! 
We cannot wonder that all performers not only seek an expression of their 
own nature in Hamlet’s odd sayings, they generously make additions 
from their own oddity, without Hamlet’s ever ceasing to be Hamlet; in 
any case the theatre remains the theatre. 

The universal and at the same time the problematical in this figure is” 
what has always tempted the great ones of the art of acting, in every country, 
since Shakespeare wrote the play. A passion of an extraordinarily com-_ 
prehensive kind, which the world can never exhaust, is sunk in it ; it 
seems that we develop in the direction of Hamlet rather than away from 
him. Shakespeare here had the good fortune to produce a figure which 
preserves its capacity of expanding as the age expands ; complication 
itself, which remains valid the more complicated we become. Our time 
is mirrored in this figure as none before it ; it is out of joint—Shake- 
speare’s anxiety is ours again. It is always actual. A factor of unrest in the 
self-perception of all mankind finds speech in Hamlet and makes this figure 
flesh of our flesh, every time he visits us. He comes in periods, but is 
there always. What is it then that the figure is composed of, and what 
perturbation is imprisoned within it ? 

We in Denmark may feel a special challenge to probe into the problem, 
since Prince Hamlet is a Dane and his character is regarded by the outside 
world—perhaps in many places it is all that is known of Denmark—as 
typical of the Danish national character. With what right ? In superficial 
points the honour is a doubtful one ; for instance, the line that has become 
proverbial which says that Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
An attempt has been made to explain the true meaning of this sentence 
as not referring to the country at all, but to the Prince and his state of 
mind, since elsewhere in Shakespeare princes are called by the name of 
their country. It appears, however, that this explanation will not hold 
good here ; by State Denmark and not Hamlet must be intended in this 
connection. So after all there 7s something rotten in Denmark. But for 
that matter, Shakespeare, who laid his scene in Denmark in order to tell 
England home-truths, must have meant the latter country rather than any 
other ; so we Danes can rub off our shame on England, if that is any 
satisfaction to us. When the mad Hamlet is sent to England Shakespeare 
drops a remark to the effect that his madness will not be noticed among 
the people there—-so there we are ! 
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What did Shakespeare know about Denmark either ? “ Denmark’s a 
prison,” he says elsewhere in the play, meaning England, which again 
means the world in general, “a place too narrow for your mind”; one 
of those expressions in which the poet’s own feeling of confinement finds 
utterance. And when all is said and done it is on that foundation that the 
whole of Shakespeare’s Hamlet is built up. The only thing regarding 
Hamlet which we may say is connected with Denmark in our day is Hamlet’s 
so-called grave at Elsinore. All the rest may be divided between what 
Shakespeare intended with his material—which was Danish only by pure 
accident and might just as well have been taken from Italy, for example— 
and what zs Danish in it. An examination of Shakespeare’s Hamlet leads 
us back to Saxo Grammaticus, and Saxo’s Hamlet takes us again to the 
Hamlet of Jutland. 

As we know, Shakespeare took his plot from one of the collections of 
tales current in his day, into which the story of the Danish Prince had 
found its way with the rest. An earlier drama on the same subject by 
another author need not detain us, it is now eclipsed by Shakespeare’s 
proportions, like all the other preliminary works he stole. A divine thief ! 
If it was but an old hat this rich soul, whose identity even has not been 
established, walked off with, it changed into a crown on his head—in 
complete contrast to so many other treasure-seekers who with a careless- 
ness distantly reminiscent of genius appropriate what they find and in 
whose hands the fairy gold turns out to be dirt by daylight. Let the 
vanished piece remain vanished, the tale too ; Hamlet himself, on the other 
hand, the original Hamlet, was a lump of raw gold in Shakespeare’s hand. 
A glance at Saxo’s Hamlet by the side of Shakespeare’s, the anecdote and 
the work of imagination, shows us as in relief why Shakespeare threw 
himself upon the theme, and what /zs Hamlet was. Here it was no accident 
that the material was Danish, only just as Hamlet was could Shakespeare 
use him. 

It stares one in the face that it was Hamlet’s primary quality which 
captivated Shakespeare, Hamlet as the foolish Prince, the tragically 
placed, straining simulator, the madman who is yet not mad, the fool who 
in spite of all has a royal mind. In this figure, this part if you will, the 
mummer and master-mind recognised his own ‘“ complex”; here 
Shakespeare could pour out his divided spirit, the dejection and the 
inner pride, which caused him to stand alone among his contemporaries. 
The play is written by an actor who felt the contempt of the world about 
him—the fortune of that time. Now the fortunes are reversed, real 
princes are seen only on the stage, or on the film. But in Shakespeare’s 
time the player ranked with the scavenger. The sense of this, together 
with an inner princely exuberance, the hereditary realm of fancy, has been 
lavished on the play by Shakespeare—the realm of fancy, that was to him 
‘‘ my Denmark,” as we might say in the spirit of the poem. Nor is there 
any other Denmark in it. We ought to imagine Shakespeare himself in 
the part. From what has come down to us he did not play Hamlet but the 
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Ghost, not a bad piece of symbolism either. But whether he ever played 
Hamlet himself or not, for the sake of the inward image a trial should be 
made of playing it in the disguise of Shakespeare : instead of the traditional 
Hamlet-mask, Shakespeare himself, Hamlet-Shakespeare, the bard’s brow 
and the Prince in one. In any case it would be one more interesting 
complication. ; | 

As it is, Shakespeare must bear the responsibility for his own Hamlet, 
with all the magnificence and all the shortcomings the play possesses as a 
dramatic poem. Shakespeare’s time set its mark upon it, and it reminds us 
of old seals, grand in their lines but defective here and there. In the eyes 
of a later age, however, Hamlet has more of Shakespeare than of his real 
root. It is a question whether there may not be more power in Root- 
Hamlet, the original Hamlet, than Shakespeare drew out of the figure. 
And this is a question which concerns Denmark. Shakespeare’s, or rather 
his commentator’s, allusions to Denmark should be suppressed once for all 
as childish and of no more significance than fly-spots on paper. He knew 
Elsinore by name, perhaps had been there, though he speaks of cliffs, 
which seems a reminiscence rather of the English than of the Danish coast ; 
his laying the scene at Elsinore is in any case incorrect, as unhistorical as 
Shakespeare loves to be, and has the right to be. The rest of his knowledge 
culminates in the names Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, contemporary 
Danish names, but far removed from Hamlet—Shakespeare’s usual airy 
anachronism. If he had ascribed by pure chance and in blissful ignorance 
a number of fine qualities to Denmark they would also have had some sort 
of truth, in so much as the rich poet’s fable always outshines history. 
But these three names that Shakespeare snapped up are in fact the whole 
outcome. 

The lustre which the play has shed upon Elsinore has, however, been 
received there with the hospitality of an inn-keeper and polished with a 
napkin: Hamlet’s grave is to be seen by any tourist who likes to come and 
make fun of it, provided he patronises the neighbouring restaurant. An 
idea born of a waiter’s brain, to exhibit Hamlet’s grave at Elsinore! A 
napkin should be flown from it as a flag, wreaths of spinach and cabbages 
should be hung upon it. Why not remove it ? you will say. It will not be 
removed. Though a ridiculous and palpable fraud, it is still shown to 
foreigners, a trait of the Copenhagen popular character, parasitical to 
Hamlet, which is not to be dispensed with. But if it were removed, it 
would be a worthy and natural thing to raise a statue to Shakespeare in its 
place—we have none in Denmark—as Hamlet, for instance. The poet 
would then stand in a place of which at any rate he has written. But 
Hamlet and Elsinore have nothing to do with each other. # 

We may then sum up the relationship between Shakespeare and Den: 
mark by saying that the reflected glory which falls upon Denmark from the 
great Englishman’s famous play is entirely undeserved, while at the same 
time the lash that cuts us does so only in common with the rest of mankind. 
Bound up with the play there will always be its subject-matter, which is of 
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Danish origin. If then the old Hamlet provided Shakespeare’s figure with 
essential features, so that we can get down to the root when it is a question 
of Hamlet as a Dane, how far genuinely Danish and how far universal was 
the oldest Hamlet, and in what respects is he so still ? Saxo’s Hamlet, and 
an attempt to get behind that again, must provide the answer. 

The Danish Hamlet has reached us in Latin, in Saxo’s adaptation, without 
other authorities to give the key to its origin. Certain localised names.in 
Jutland, undoubtedly of great antiquity, connect Hamlet—Amled, as 
was the Danish form—with Jutland, and in Saxo’s version he is in fact 
referred to as a Jutish king. Whether he really was one must remain 
undetermined : the legendary age may echo actual events, though un- 
historically. Perhaps a myth lies concealed in the tale, since many of the 
kings of legend are now explained, by the method of Frazer, as personi- 
fications of ancient sacrificial myths. And, as we know, the fairy tale has a 
fondness for the visible and plastic—for having a king to tell of. The actual 
substance of the legend may, however, be older, with its roots in beds of 
soil quite other than those of the line of kings. 

If we look at the kernel of the original Hamlet story we find it is the 
Jutish king’s son who pretends to be mad in order to maintain his threat- 
ened position until he may succeed in avenging his father and re-estab- 
lishing the kingdom. This is the primary fable, the legend’s bed-rock, 
upon which all later editions are built. Even in Saxo the form is a 
late one as Axel Olrik, the renowned Danish folk-lorist, pointed out; the 
voyage to England and Hamlet’s marriage are not original features ; the 
‘motive, in its oldest plastic form, must therefore be isolated and examined 
by itself. As we shall see, the hero’s embellishment as king falls away 
at once. 

On reading Saxo again one is sensible that he has the legend only in a 
meagre, truncated form ; the stories of the ancients about Hamlet must 
have been far richer. Of the equivocal jesting which is Amled’s real char- 
acteristic, the madman’s talk, concealing an idea and a sting, Saxo only 
gives us a few empty, almost unrecognisable specimens ; here in particular 1t 
is that Shakespeare has amplified, and this is indeed Hamlet’s inmost 
nerve. All that a distant age possessed of this kind of double-edged wit, a 
popular possession in its origin, probably referred to Amled’s name— 
just as every broad joke of his time was identified with Wessel’s, a Nor- 
wegian comic poet of the eighteenth century. This Amled kind of wit is 
specially Jutish. I imagine the figure itself took shape in a very distant 
age as a favourite popular character, perhaps to begin with an actual figure, 
a type, traits recurring in many individuals—the Fool, to wit, the truth- 
teller, whose lips gave utterance to things which otherwise might not be 
said—that is, of course, if he knew his art. The Fool, with something of the 
same function, reappeared at the courts of the Middle Ages; from them 
he passed with his hunchback and his privileges to the stage. Shakespeare 
makes ample use of him, this crippled, harmless worm, to say cutting 
things, a liberty of tongue otherwise not to be thought of. In reality the 
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Fool’s nature lies concealed in Shakespeare’s Hamlet ; therefore reason- 
ably enough he has no other fool in this play, there is no need of one, 
Hamlet, Shakespeare, is himself the fool, the fool who has become hero, 
and who speaks the dangerous, pithy lines that are to be spoken. 

The still more original form of Amled is Amlode*, which is not a proper 
name but a collective designation ; an Amlode is simply a fool, a ninny, 
an idiot as we say, a “ dunderhead ” as they would say in Jutland. But 
sometimes it is best to beware of the fool, one cannot tell what he may bear 
in his hump. A power may be concealed in the nimble-tongued wretch ; 
nay, he ends by being regarded as a king’s son in disguise. a 

The figure is an ancient one and of ineradicable popularity ; definite 
and far-reaching causes must underlie its creation, and causes which repeat — 
themselves and are in operation to this day, since the figure still retains its 
attraction and its power over men’s minds. The cause must be sought in ~ 
certain social relations, in class ; the legends of the Amlode have taken — 
shape in conditions of oppression, among people who felt they were crushed, © 
but in a roundabout fashion asserted their worth. They could not develop — 
their nature freely, but had to dissemble ; only in the form of jesting, but 
jesting with a substratum of malice, could they give vent to powers which 
they felt were worthy of a king. This causation is worked into the action 
of the legend, the way in which Amled is placed, and the lines on which 
the conflict develops. Amled has been thrust out of his inheritance, 
which a stranger has appropriated by slaying his father and marrying his 
mother ; his own life is sought and he can save himself only by feigning — 
to be mad and harmless, while bitterness and wit at the expense of the ruler 
leak out of him, that is, for those who have ears to hear. The end of the 
story is that the double-tongued hero triumphs over the oppressor and is 
reinstated in his possessions—we will not say that was what actually hap- 
pened to the author, but that was how he wanted it to happen. The tale 
treats of dynastic tension, a conflict between kings, for a subject had to be 
found with that particular turn; but we may suppose that in its origin it was 
the precipitation of a common, widespread antagonism, that which exists 
between masters and men. In old days they had more than enough of this 
antagonism, one people overwhelming another, and the oppressed, 
perhaps better men than their oppressors, perhaps worse, at any rate 
oppressed—well, they sighed, and created a tricky hero out of their thoughts, 
witty thoughts, at the ruler’s expense, but wary, so long as they were the 
under-dog, and disguised as the pratings of a dunderhead—and in that 
way I think Hamlet may be supposed to have originated as a figure. And 
in fact this explanation leads us to the modern Hamlet and the cause of 
his distress. 

What appears to me, then, to be the key to Hamlet, bearing in mind the 
social conditions of ancient times, is that Hamlet was the hero of the 
thralls. His story is a wish-myth, in which the dependence of the thrall 
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and the ruler who also stirs within him for the present attain a meta- 
phorical power in his imagination. Here we have not to settle the relations 
between the thralls and the free classes, right or wrong ; thrall is thrall, 
and freeman is freeman. We know that in old times relations of power 
were absolute, one side free in the strongest sense, the other completely 
dependent. Even as thralls, however, the thralls may have had their 
spiritual life, for they too were human beings. Their free masters naturally 
took no notice of what went on in the thralls’ camp, but here it was that 
souls were aflame, the crushed ones straightened their backs in the spirit— 
the thralls had their literature ! Their lot and their hopes passed into their 
legends. In the same way the slave in the South raised his head and soared 
in imagination into Christianity—but this is too extensive a subject to 
enter upon and dees not concern us here. 

As regards the old northern heathen literature it does not seem to me 
difficult to distinguish between freeman’s poetry and the spiritual utter- 
ances of the thrall ; both have left their traces. Helge Hundingsbane, with 
its wild, unselfish notion of love between man and woman which passes 
beyond the grave, that is freeman’s poetry. Volund (Wayland) the Smith, 
on the other hand—well, is not that embittered, sinister thrall’s poetry ? 
A cry of revenge, an act of revenge is embodied in it, lower-class hatred 
which deludes itself with the idea that the violation of a high-born woman 
is the only means of assuaging oppression. It is the turning of the tables, 
but not the vindication of justice ; no, injustice over again and in a more 
brutal form, love that is anything but love, a sadic outrage, just as the low 
caste man associates love with the dirty desire of seeing the other party 
humiliated. Cruelly was Volund dealt with, it is true, they hamstrung him 
and made of the craftsman a cripple, set him to make gold rings which his 
masters wore ; but more cruel is he, when he gives the King his sons’ 
skulls for drinking-cups, an ancient, genuinely barbarian, cannibal touch, 
after enticing them into a cowardly ambush and taking their lives ; or 
when he sees that the Queen gets her sons’ eyes to wear as jewels and the 
King’s daughter their teeth for a necklace, the elaborate revenge of the 
goldsmith, an ingenious craving for cruelty arising in a low-caste soul— 
that’s the way to treat the fine people, that’s how to hit them, mystically 
in the tenderest places, eyes, teeth and their children, to make them groan 
in torment ! Their daughters—we’ll look after them. ‘The King’s daughter 
is only a woman, isn’t she? Aha, crush the fair one! Break down her 
pride ! Lay your egg in the race of the free, eh, Vélund? And then you 
may take wings and rise above the wicked world! All in all an idea 
germinating in the world of the thralls, a world dismal, tormented and 
wronged, but by no means weakened : the plant of hatred flourishes ! 
The lame man is strong in the arm! Without taking sides we must say 
that free the world of the thralls was not. Of a thrall one must expect evil, 
must beware of calling him what he is. Vélund is not dead! He calls 
himself proletarian now, Bolshevik, words of an origin which at all events 
is neither Danish nor English. However, it is not class problems we have 
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to decide here : the crippling of character brought about by class riding 
upon class is to be determined as a type. Of nature akin to Vélund the 
lame is Hamlet. The figure has been hatched out in the same crippled 
mind, he is earth-bound, he is an avenger. 

Nor does Hamlet’s morality come up to the freeman’s standard of 
rectitude, how should it ? Axel Olrik draws attention to Hamlet’s doubtful 
ideas of honour ; in forcible language he calls him crafty, faithless and 
cowardly. It is true that the issue of the tale is to his advantage, but with 
no very great honour : he kills his uncle in bed. For the sake of appear- 
ances the story makes him change swords with him, to prevent its being 
downright assassination, but as the sword his opponent gets is nailed to the 
scabbard the compensation is doubtful. Hamlet burns the house over his” 
uncle’s men, having first made them defenceless by his wily arts, a plan 
which literally bears the stamp of having been conceived in the ash-pit, 
the thrall’s skulking corner. That Hamlet as a drama of revulsion pro- 
ceeded from those socially at a disadvantage is supported by obvious” 
features. 

Here we are led to think of the possible date of the story ; is it not 
probable that it may have arisen in a period when the thralls’ bonds were in 
process of being loosed, when other times were coming on ; that is, some 
time on the borders of the Dark Ages and the Middle Ages, round about the 
introduction of Christianity, when the liberation of the slaves farther south 
was gradually reaching the thralls in the North ? Otherwise Hamlet could 
scarcely have been tolerated even in the world of story. The ideas them- 
selves had first to be in dissolution. A later age, which made no direct 
distinction between freemen and thralls, placed their literatures side by 
side without distinguishing between their origins. 

Yet taste makes its own selection. It is worth remarking that neither 
Vo6lund the Smith nor the Hamlet motive, so far as I know, has passed into 
ballad literature. This medieval freeman’s poetry adopted figures from the 
Edda ; the poem of Helge Hundingsbane passed into Aage and Else, the 
same motive in a heathen and in a Christian form, but the love in it equally 
tender and noble ; Vélund the Smith, on the other hand, was not adapted 
as a ballad. None of those who fitted the beautiful old song and dance 
texts to traditional motives of image and legend, wherever they might find 
them, felt a desire to sing that old song again, of the cripple’s redress, the 
ravisher’s bloody glorification. Nor did they sing of Hamlet’s murder and 
arson in the Middle Ages. 

But after the liberation of the thralls their dependence passed into other 
forms, and Hamlet with it. Besides the relationship to Vélund it seems to 
me that unmistakable lines of kinship lead from Hamlet to a group of 
tales, variously disguised through the ages, but with essentially the same 
figure all the time—Uffe the meek, Askeladden, and in a female form 
Cinderella, Klods-Hans, another name for the same figure, but always the 
same nature: the hero to begin with is modestly circumstanced but is 
given the embellishments of a fairy tale and popular success, is a lucky dog 
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as we say, and always ends by getting the princess and half of the kingdom ; 
that is to say, he is the advanced guard of the classes below. Uffe is least 
stamped by class, here we have the slumbering spirit of the whole nation 
awaking at a given moment of danger, memories of frontier fights on the 
south ; the hope of the legend passed later into the conception of Holger 
Danske, the nation’s hour of rescue postponed to the future—after the 
cause had been lost in the past. But Uffe has the old popular trait of being 
stupid, thrust out of his career to start with; he-is the fool of the piece, 
until his powers. are shown. This is the same pretender-motive as in 
Hamlet. Askeladden, in his name, like Cinderella, another direct indication 
of where the person comes from, or Klods-Hans—a Norwegian and a 
Danish form of the same fairy tale, which for that matter is cosmopolitan, 
the Danish form in Hans Andersen’s delightful version—is the youngest 
dress of the ancient fable with which the lower class consoled itself under 
the yoke of serfdom all over the world ; Number Last will not be left out ! 
And he has not been! The Amlode did not cut his crooks in vain and 
harden them in the cinders ; first the thrall became free, then the peasant. 
The younger the tale becomes the more exuberant it is, with the liberty 
that results from being free: this outcast shows proof of splendid gifts 
when he is let loose in the world ! He rides foolishly on a billy-goat, but 
rides past all the great lords, he is coarse and jolly, goes in at the back-door, 
actually wins first the princess and then of course the half of the kingdom, 
and ends by cheeking the alderman to his face, as Hans Andersen 
has so splendidly told in his version of his exploits. And the King’s 
daughter thought it was grand, she couldn’t have done that, but she 
would learn ! 

In an entirely liberated, ascending line Hamlet-Klods-Hans, with wooden 
shoes and whatever he brings in his pockets from the ditch, passes, 
reattired, and scented, into Aladdin, the gay son of the castle steward and 
of nature. So let those who now find themselves underneath begin all over 
again ! Oehlenschlager’s loan of the oriental subject-matter reminds us of 
the liberation both of thralls and slaves, restitution both for North and 
South. But in the apotheosis of Aladdin the last trace of subjection, the 
mark of the thrall, has been practically worn away from the motive, the 
thrall is no longer anything of a thrall ; both outwardly and inwardly he is 
another. And the freeman has grown thin, for all his rights. But of this 
reversal of lots, further complications of the Hamlet-motive, we shall 
speak later. 

Both malicious and merry forms are to be found of the old story of those 
on top and those underneath, man who inevitably must ride upon man. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet is a station on the way, its most brilliant adaptation, 
an injured soul and a wounded soul, who still carries the burden of the 
Middle Ages, but in the splendour of the idea itself and of the language is 
ripe to hand on the part to modern man. oo 

As we see, Shakespeare’s Hamlet in its fundamental conflict and in its 
incentive approaches the Danish ; the “ madness ”’ is the same, the hero's 
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situation the same, though the time is a different one : the fettered nature, 
which is compelled to develop in dependence on others, not according to” 
its own potentialities but those of its surroundings. There is no “ straight | 
ahead ” for him, his path is crooked. Hamlet is really a primitive Danish _ 
national property. But a reconstruction is necessary if we are to recognise - 
him and reappropriate the figure thoroughly. Hamlet must be defined as 
the Jutish Hamlet, the figure as we can divine it through Saxo’s indistinct _ 
fragment. And with a knowledge of Jutish peasants up to recent years, - 
Jutish originals in whom a living piece of ancient times yet stirred, twi- 
light souls, witty, inflammable souls, the very source from which the legend 
of Hamlet sprang in a remote past—by going to them it may perhaps be © 
possible in an approximate way to set the Jutish Prince on his feet again. © 
The Jute is known as “ sly’”’. Our literature of a hundred years ago has 
hardly anything about him but this taunt ; he is a ninny, but sly—see 
Wessel and Baggesen. At present the advantage of being a Jute is so great 
that it is almost a shame, the privilege is mightily bragged about and 
accepted patiently by all the rest, without exception. But ought not an © 
attempt to be made some day to penetrate more deeply into the special 
nature of the Jute ? What are we to understand by sly ? The analysis of 
Hamlet provides the answer: the same disposition that produced the 
figure in antiquity lives again until recently in Jutish popular form. It — 
took shape in a state of dependence, but with a reserve. 
With the introduction of Christianity the antagonism between thralls — 
and freemen ceased to exist ; but the estates took its place, a new tension, — 
dependence on cleric and bailiff. The thralls and the free peasants became ~ 
merged in a lower class which retained features belonging to both sides — 
and found expression in a cross-bred soul, two-sided, glib and cunning. 
And an adaptability due to vanished antagonisms, cleavage, plays within — 
it still. This might be applied to other districts besides Jutland. In 
Zealand we hear of the feudal peasant as presented by Holberg in Feppe 
paa Byerget, the crass, talented and brutal Jeppe, who ends in the Baron’s ~ 
bed ; from which Holberg dryly throws him out again: Klods-Hans — 
shown the door! But in Jutland there was a special social cause which — 
contributed to the formation of the specifically Jutish character : Jutland’s — 
dependent position in the kingdom as an outlying province with lost 
aptitudes for independence. This situation has its roots centuries back — 
and has been operating ever since Jutland, from being an independent — 
kingdom, came under the islands, up to our own time, when the domin- 
ating preponderance of the capital makes itself felt. This, and something 
primevally Jutish, which has had to subordinate itself in the kingdom — 
but has been preserved in its root, have formed this character. As an 
uncrowned king Hamlet still haunts the Jutish mind. a 
There is a peculiar kind of Jutish irony ; may the above sentence be ~ 
regarded as coloured thereby ? It is difficult to convey an idea of this — 
irony, which is above all imperceptible ; but those who were acquainted — 
with peasants of a generation back will know what is meant. 
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A comparison which will appear distant gives an idea of Jutish irony, 
namely Jewish. Two mentalities apparently so totally foreign to each other, 
mutually approximate, since kindred causes have formed the Self in both. 
For the peculiar Jewish irony has its roots in quite similar historical con- 
ditions to the Jutish ; overmastering surroundings, within which the spirit, 
in reality superior, finds utterance as it can, by wiles and duplicity, with 
a hump on its back, so to speak. Simon Levi! Who does not remember 
Goldschmidt’s little crook-backed Jew, with his queer gem-like wit and, 
in spite of many twistings and turnings, his genuine and profound hu- 
manity ? It is not an accident that the same man who gave us Simon Levi 
was also capable of penetrating the outer shell of the seemingly impene- 
trable Jutish peasant; in his masterly tale The Echo Goldschmidt 
approached the Jutish atmosphere more nearly than most Jutish authors 
have done. The story is not quite right, nor is it quite original, one of the 
figures, the schoolmaster, is obviously taken straight out of Bjérnson’s 
A Happy Lad, but nevertheless admirably transformed, nay, improved, 
and cemented together with the scriptural language of the Old Testament, 

_a remarkable hybrid of a Jutish parish clerk and a Canaanitish rabbi, 
incomparably saturated with irony from both Jutish and Jewish sources, 
without a parallel in any literature. With Goldschmidt we are in Jutland, 
these are peasants, and he has understood them; and how would this have 
been possible if the penetrating and humane spirit of Goldschmidt had 
not intuitively seen a kinship below the surface, the same genesis of 
character: much resistance and the sharpening of instruments that 
results ? As though their national education had been the same, or 
analogous, Jews and Jutes have many traits of character in common, 
hardiness, economic nerve, sense of reality ; the basis of their disposition 
is of different origin, but their consciousness, the lines on which they think, 
seem to be conditioned by a cleavage which has proceeded from the same 
causes. 

An elaborate investigation might be undertaken. Certain it is that 
Hamlet as a psychological type is calculated to interest Jews just as much 
as Jutes. The trees of Jutland, dwarfed and bent by the wind, bear witness 
to the same law of growth as that which has formed the Jute’s disposition ; 
and the crook-backed Simon Levi has stooped and crept forward in a 
climate similarly unfavourable, but hardening to the soul. Distorted, 
unshapely creatures such as these grow in adversity. But restriction is the 
stimulus of all development. Power has its power and never reflects that 
the subjected have the benefit of adversity ! 

Hamlet is therefore a part adapted for great Jewish scenic artists. As 
actors and as Jews they are doubly qualified to play Shakespeare’s Hamlet : 
Judentum ist schon eine Rolle, we can hear Heine saying. For permeating 
Hamlet with duplicity, with dissimulation, and with a universal genuine 
suffering, the Jew can contribute his own career. 

For the reconstruction of the Jutish Hamlet, the Amlode, we have there- 
fore an aid in what we know of the special Jutish irony, that keen, cunning 
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implement with which the mouths of some peasants were furnished. § 
Inisome originals the use of speech was regarded as an art—Tordenkalven 
in Himmerland, Niels Katkjer in the district of Lemvig—and with them it 
was associated with certain remnants of ancient heathen wit, riddles and 
magical language, formerly much in favour among the people. A gift of 
expression in some, with great respect for it on the part of others, is an 
ancient feature, which takes our thoughts back to the shaman. Runes as we 
know had magical power ; to pronounce incantations must have meant 
some sort of feared and admired mastery of language, undoubtedly of the | 
greatest importance in ancient times, and this was the art of the Amlode., — 
Possibly he was itinerant, but did not enter the houses of the wealthy ; he — 
appeared in the turf huts with his vagabond knowledge and his popular 
rigmaroles, aimed at the masters ; the giggling in the stables was so loud ~ 
that its victims up in the hall did not hear the Amlode’s chatter! And ~ 
yet it would often have been better for them to listen awhile to the words ~ 
with which that incendiary started the laughter of the outhouses than to — 
give a dignified ear in the high seat to the measured strophes of the skald ! — 
For the skald in old times was a man of much higher standing, he was 
received in the hall, was himself one of those on top. The Amlode was 
never mentioned ; but his coming had its effect. And if the masters ever 
lent an ear to his babble, we may be sure he exercised all his arts of quibble 
and beating about the bush ! 

The fragments of Hamlet’s wit in Saxo are just such primitive metaphors, 
riddles and plays upon words, with a rapier concealed in them ; from 
them and from living remnants among the common people we can form an 
idea of the Amlode’s vocabulary and of his power. He was able to conjure, 
instead of earldoms he had eloquence, and that no doubt in crass as well 
as winged and dangerous forms. We may suppose then that the essence of 
the wisdom of these itinerant verbal artists of the lower world was gathered 
by tradition into one and attributed to one particular Hamlet, and with the 
usual rounding-off the tale placed Hamlet and his story in the line of 
kings. The nice Saxo naturally did not preserve the strongest things 
connected with the rounding off of Hamlet’s story ; they might be supplied 
from memory, by going backwards to vulgar jesting and its coarse salt. 
But still there are suggestions in Saxo that the girl, for instance, who is 
made to tempt Hamlet was by no means Shakespeare’s charming, wonder- 
fully ethereal Ophelia ; she was a more robust creature, and the outcome 
of the temptations Saxo was quite unable to relate, only giving the incidents 
seen, as it were, through ground glass. | 

Things I have seen performed on the stage by the Fool in Chinese 
pieces might be borrowed for the part of the Amlode, if they could be 
borrowed. Altogether the Chinaman is the key to the thrall of old times in 
Europe, the same sex-bound, sinister fancy, the same nerves. Vélund’s 
obscene arts, the little company who executed the tortures on the person of 
Sigurd Slembe, carry one’s thoughts to Chinese places of execution—the 
scavenger’s world, the foul business behind hoardings and up against walls, 
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which the communists have taken over. Formerly they used to speak of 
being handed over to the thralls, now men are handed over to the Chinese. 
Here, in this atmosphere of rutting and murder, we come close to the race. 

However, the Jutish Hamlet must never be imagined as a play, it was a 
Saga, incrusted at suitable points with verse, according to the cunning 
method of the ancients, a good lie epically shored up, and ringing out 
now and then in a recitative to make the veins of the hearers tingle. 
Strictly speaking, Hamlet’s Saga ought to be retold in Jutish, but that would 
restrict the number of its readers in an unpractical way ; still, it shouldbe 
done in Jutish, but privately, as a preliminary sketch ; the dialect is a school 
for one’s thought, it keeps one within the sphere of original conceptions, 
if it is kept pure, and excludes of itself ideas beyond the peasant’s inherited 
horizon, which was fairly prehistoric so long as the dialect held its own— 
only the High School overcame it. When the peasant turned Grundt- 
vigian and learned to talk about the /Esir it was all up with his nature. 
Afterwards, when Hamlet’s Saga had been written in Jutish, one could 
always translate it into Danish—though a great deal of the Amlode’s nature 
and language would turn out untranslatable. 

But ought not the play to be renovated also ? Shakespeare is not to be 
touched, for good reasons; his peak is inaccessible, and he could be eclipsed 
only in the same way as when the little moon has the luck to cover up 
the sun, because the distance between them is so great, and a very transient 
piece of luck it is. Shakespeare’s Hamlet must of course remain standing 
and be played as it is. But what if, following his own example, we borrowed 
a little of his Hamlet for the benefit of an entirely new one? Certain 
features and figures of his have attained a prescriptive right, so one could 
only gain by borrowing them. 

The new Hamlet ought to reproduce all the stages of Hamlet’s develop- 
ment, and might, for instance, be constructed as an equilateral triangle, 
with the Jutish Hamlet, the Amlode, at one angle, Shakespeare’s at 
another, and the Hamlet of our own time at the third. Do we know him ? 
He ought to be known. Without a doubt the face of the age bears Hamlet’s 
features. In Denmark it is almost a duty to carry the Hamlet-motive 
further, the soil makes it our property, it 1s treasure trove. In a compre- 
hensive, tragic respect we are a Hamlet nation ; we have lost our heritage, 
like him. While England rose, and Hamlet with her, wherever English is 
spoken, we passed from the ranks of the leading nations and shrivelled up 
in an out-of-the-way idiom. As Hamlet was a pretender to the throne of 
Denmark, we are pretenders—to what ? Our wit’s diseased. We have a 
Ghost under our feet. We are sick princes without land—as we are fond of 
announcing. But we could yet collect our spiritual property, as far as its 
frontiers go. Hamlet’s native land is our native land. If our estate has 
diminished, then let us try to expand in the soul, at least, to a level with 
those to whom our estate has passed. Meanwhile perhaps the question, 
whether the estate is great or small, resolves itself. Has not the world since 


become equally open everywhere ? Did we really lack anything ? 
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In any case, suffering has become universal. Hamlet is cosmopolitan, 
If the fundamental injury which makes him the brooder, the despairer 
enervated by reflection, both formerly and now, is the antagonism of 
power riding upon impotence, then there is food enough to-day all over 
the world for Hamlet’s sick spirit. In an extended sense the legend has 
never been more alive. Terrible poems may be written upon it, as long as 
one people subdues another and tramples it under its heel until it shrieks. 
Never was mutual assassination, nations against nations, races against 
races, Classes against classes, more passionate and more bitter than now. 
How can the free growth of character help being crushed thereby ? Where 
are there human beings any more? Social pressure alone, even in rela~ 
tively peaceful times, the heat of the friction of modern life, is already 
enough to produce stunting ; Hamlet lives again, but more painfully, 
more sadly, since the spiritual apparatus has become so much more com- 
plicated and sensitive ; if Hamlet was thin-skinned, we are flayed. ; 

The tragedy of the new Hamlet is doubly bitter, for the tragedy is that a 
change of lots has taken place, a reversal of causability ; it is no longer the 
subjected who sit on the ash-heap ; on the contrary, it is they who ride 
the high horse. In Shakespeare the figure is already doubly complicated, 
by what Shakespeare has put into it : the freeman’s soul under the lot of a _ 
thrall, a more than tragical aggravation of the motive. For even in ancient 
times it might be imagined—and we have examples of it—that free men 
by the fortune of war came into bondage or dependence on persoris of 
lower standing, and that thralls became masters; Oehlenschlager was 
thinking of these reversed conditions in Hroar’s Sasa—In parenthesis: 
Oehlenschlager’s Amled has scarcely anything to do with Hamlet, he is 
here associated with a Viking story ; Hamlet, as we have shown, is touched 
upon by Oehlenschlager in Aladdin. And Oehlenschlager’s Vélund has 
more of the fairy tale than of the baseness of character, which has quite 
escaped Oehlenschlager’s attention. 

The two types might be merged, not only socially but in their blood, by 
an imperceptible crossing, so that we should have masters with the disposi- 
tion of thralls, and vice versa. Strangely enough there seems to be a hint 
of this complication even in Saxo’s version of Amled’s story ; we find there 
some remarkable aphorisms as to how freemen and thralls may be dis- 
tinguished ; birth, therefore, may be a doubtful matter : Hamlet himself 
on his voyage to England discovers that the Queen is of servile nature, she 
has furtive eyes and eats again the food she picks out of her teeth— 
observations which show that even in ancient times they were fully alive 
to the difference, and could not always go by a person’s position, class 
qualities might be reversed. We may recall Rig’s description of the 
estates. 

Saxo’s Hamlet was perhaps composed in part on this new tragedy in the 
Hamlet figure, an abstract of incipient class-dissolution, Hamlet dis- 
inherited in his own country, and not only that, but condemned to play 
the part of his servants ; but this is merely an uncertain assumption. Be 
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this as it may, the oldest Hamlet, the Amlode, is the thrall with his dreams 
of redress, of that there is no doubt. Shakespeare’s Hamlet is the intel- 
lectual splendour of the Renaissance, groaning amid rude surroundings, 
the artist and the citizen ridden down by an ignorant nobility. And the 
modern Hamlet—well, who is he ? Who is it in our time that brutalises 
whom ? Who does zo¢ brutalise whom ? Read the daily paper ! What is 
Hamlet’s lot—is it the man of noble birth riding roughshod over the 
humble ranks of the community, or what ? Again, read the daily paper. 
What does literature say ? Gorky is the order of the day. Glorification of 
the proletariat to the highest heaven, while people of modest culture have 
to disguise it suitably so as not to be shouted down as aristocrats ; we 
have to wear wooden shoes, as in the days of the Revolution ; for God’s 
sake, we belong to the mob! Hamlet! People with a university degree 
confess their faith, clasping their little hands, in the Trinity : God the 
Father proletarian, God the Son proletarian, and God the Holy Ghost 
proletarian ! It is rather a strain, having to conceal one’s opinions with a 
hypocrisy worthy of Hamlet. But now we are saying things that must on 
no account be said ! They might give offence in certain circles. We might 
get shot for it, handed over to the Chinese ! We have to express ourselves 
much more cautiously, in downright riddles, so equivocal that only 
Hamlet’s closest familiars can ponder out the meaning. Freedom of speech 
has become for the time a playing with edged tools. We must employ all 
our cunning, dialect, disguise, if we want to pass muster. 

The new Hamlet might be made an amusing piece, with a part for the 
great comedy star. ‘he comedian would have two characters to choose 
between, the scowling proletarian who discharges his fury against the upper 
class, the apex of injustice, or the rather shabby, not to say stripped upper- 
class man who in flute-like tones and with a Hamlet’s verbal arabesques 
applies for a little unemployment dole. 

Is not the time diseased ? Is it not out of joint ? If we could but show 
the new Hamlet his face in a Gorgon mirror! Set his humour free! 
Exhibit to the age the sheer human being by the side of him, the male 
who will never be human again, a distorted mask, Hamlet—the sheer 
human being, that is the woman,—Ophelia ! 

In the last scene of Hamlet, when everybody has stabbed or poisoned 
everybody else, and Hamlet lies dying on the stage, he says a very remark- 
able thing to Horatio, the thing that occupies him at the extreme moment, 
his last will, namely that he shall take care of his posthumous fame. “ O 
good Horatio,” he says, “‘ what a wounded name, Things standing thus 
unknown, shall leave behind me!” How anxious Shakespeare must have 
been lest his situation should remain unexplained ! Posterity has seen to 
this. 

As a Dane, one may express an immodest desire to make his concern 
one’s own. Every Dane is burdened with Hamlet’s traditions. At least, 
then, the elements and complications of which the Hamlet-nature is made 
up ought to be thoroughly elucidated once for all. Here we have Hamlet’s 
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character brought to light, now we have seen him from the inside. But in 
the same scene in which Hamlet yields up his tormented spirit, Fortinbras, 
the hale Norwegian, comes in with flying colours. And Hamlet bequeaths 
to him his broken destiny. Yes, where a man by tortuous paths has failed, 
let the straightforward man succeed! Forward the young ! Those who 
are still unsophisticated, without the worm that gnawed at Hamlet’s 
heart. A Dane would ask permission here again to make Hamlet’s words 
his own, his last words to the brave Fortinbras : “@ 

He has my dying voice. 
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Woodcut by H. GLINTENKAMP. 


RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


THE CLOISTER 


Woodcut by H. GLINTENKAMP. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A MILTON PORTRAIT 


(To the Editor of Tue LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Newdigate, in a generous and discerning review, describes the Oxford 

“ facsimile ” of Milton’s Poems (printed by Frederic Hall for Humphrey Milford, 
1924) as superior in beauty to the original (printed by Ruth Raworth for Humphrey 
Mosely, 1645). The modest ambition of the publishers was to catch the beauty of the old 
type and arrangement, and to liberate it as far as might be from the defilements of bad 
press-work and bad paper, aggravated as they are by the further defilements of time. 
Mr. Newdigate has justified our ways, and we gratefully accept the approbation of so 
competent a critic. 

But Mr. Newdigate tempers generosity with justice. I hasten to admit that his criticism 
of the portrait as a travesty of the original engraving is deserved. There were technical 
reasons—not, I find, very good reasons—for preferring a line-block to any other eligible 
process, and I was led to believe that a line-block might be good enough. I was perhaps 
betrayed into indifference by the fact that the portrait itself is, confessedly, a travesty of 
its original. Milton at one-and-twenty must have looked very different from this ; and the 
author of the curious (and unmetrical) Greek epigram printed below the engraving 
describes it as a bad imitation by a bad artist. But I must not shelter myself behind any 
sophistries. 

What can I do? If Mr. Newdigate, or any other sufferer by my carelessness, will be so 
kind as to return his copy, the offending leaf shall be replaced in collotype.—Yours, etc. 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford. R. W. CuapMan. 


DR. W. CROTCH 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—For some long time I have been endeavouring to obtain full particulars of the 

Life and Works—both musical and artistic—of the well-known Dr. Crotch (1775- 
1847). 

es doing this because I feel sure his ability and greatness are far from being known. 

There must be many MSS., musical compositions, letters, lectures, artistic works, 
also many portraits of him, still in private hands, which ought to be consulted before a 
Life of him could be written. 

If any readers of this short appeal could and would help me in this literary work, I 
should be most grateful if they would communicate with me at once.—Yours, etc. 


King’s College, Cambridge. A. H. MANN: 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN LITERATURE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—There is, not indeed in the Bible, but nevertheless in a bible, a reference—which 
seems to have escaped your correspondent of last month—to schoolmasters. : 
The Authorised Version has, Psalm ix, 20, ‘‘ put them in fear, O Lord.” Coverdale’s 


version of this runs : ‘‘ Set a schoolmaster over them.”—Yours, etc. 
Frep. B. BURDETT. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PROFESSOR W. P. KER 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERCURY) 
IR,—Among the many distinguished services rendered by the late Professor W. P. 


Ker to literature and learning, the institution of the Department of Scandinavian 


Studies in the University of London is of special interest. He threw himself into the 
foundation of the Department with very great zeal. He had been teaching Icelandic to 


his students for years, but that was not enough ; there must be a full equipment for the” 
teaching of the Scandinavian (or, as he preferred to call it, the Northern) contribution to_ 
human learning. Inevitably he was chosen the first Director: in the last public speech - 


he delivered at University College, he said, ‘‘ May I add the piece of advice not to forget 


Mr. Helweg’s Danish Ballads? Those are my last words” ; and as he was leaving the - 


College, he added, “‘ I am anxious about Scandinavian Studies, they must be kept going.” 


The original Fund, which was raised to finance the Department for four years, is now 
exhausted. The staff consists of a Director, to which office Professor J. G. Robertson has — 


been elected in succession to Professor Ker ; a Lecturer in Danish, a Lecturer in Nor- 
wegian, and a Lecturer in Swedish. 

Professor Ker’s friends and old students are anxious to do honour to his memory in 
every way possible : it is felt that there is nothing that would please him better than to 
endow permanently one of the three Lectureships and to name it after him. For this 
purpose an annual income of {500 is required. 

We invite all those who are willing to assist to communicate with Sir Edmund Gosse as 
promptly as possible. Contributions to the W. P. Ker Memorial Fund (either in the form 
of donations or in the form of subscriptions, spread over a period of three or five years) 
should be sent to Sir Edmund Gosse, at University College, London.—Yours, etc. 


University College, EDMUND GOSSE, 
Gower Street, W.C.1. Chairman of the Scandinavian Studies 
Committee. 


FRANCIS PEMBER, 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
A. D. GODLEY, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Quain Professor of English, University 
College, London. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


CORRESPONDENT, Mr. S. J. Looker, has written to me pointing out 
a curious fact connected with the bibliography of Matthew Prior. This 
is to the effect that the poem To Cloe Weeping, which appeared in both the 
unauthorised 1707 and the authorised 1709 editions of Prior’s poems, is, in 
fact, the first poem in Philip Ayres’s Emblems of Love, an undated book generally 
supposed to have been published in 1683. If this poem is really by Prior, it is there- 
fore his first printed work. In the Emblems of Love the lines are headed “‘ Cupid to 
Chloe Weeping. A Sonnet.’ I find it hard to believe that Prior was not the author 
of this charming poem, for, though he is suspected of having disclaimed work of 
which he was in truth the author, it has never been suggested that he was a thief. 
Moreover, it is most unlikely that he would steal a poem from an author still living, 
and Ayres did not die until 1712. It is far more likely that, if Ayres and the young 
Prior (he was nineteen in 1683) were by any chance acquainted, the elder poet should 
encourage the younger by adopting some of his verses. Prior, at that age, would prob- 
ably feel flattered at the suggestion, and might not expect to have his name put to them. 
It will perhaps be useful if I now quote To Cloe Weeping here, in order that the reader 
may refresh his memory of the poem, and try to decide for himself whether it sounds 
like authentic Prior or not. I give the text as it is in the late A. R. Waller’s edition of 
Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions, published by the Cambridge University Press in 
1905 :— 
a? TO CLOE WEEPING. 
See, whilst Thou weep’st, fair Cloe, see 
The World in Sympathy with Thee. 
The cheerful Birds no longer sing, 
Each drops his Head, and hangs his Wing. 
The Clouds have bent their Bosom lower, 
And shed their Sorrows in a Show’r. 
The Brooks beyond their Limits flow ; 
And louder Murmurs speak their Woe. 
The Nymphs and Swains adopt Thy Cares : 
They heave Thy Sighs, and weep Thy Tears. 
Fantastic Nymph ! that Grief should move 
Thy Heart, obdurate against Love. 
Strange Tears ! whose Pow’r can soften All, 
But That dear Breast on which they fall. 


The last couplet, at least, is exquisite, and the rest is a fairly neat arrangement of 
conceits. The Cambridge edition follows the text of the folio of 1718. There were 
a few differences in the 1709 edition. The text in Ayres’s Emblems of Love is (save for 
punctuation and spelling) identical with that given above. It can be found among 
Ayres’s poems in the second volume of Professor Saintsbury’s Minor Poets of the 
Caroline Period, published by the Oxford University Press in 1906. It would be 
interesting to be able to prove a connection between the lives of Prior and of Ayres, 
but I know of none except that both were educated at Westminster School—though 
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they were not, of course, anything like contemporaries there. Perhaps some one of 
my readers may know of a closer bond between the two poets. Before I leave this 
subject, I should like just to mention that a poem which Ayres printed in his Lyric 
Poems of 1687, the one called Love a Spirit, which begins : 
I told Jacinta t’other day, 
As in a pleasant bow’r we sate, 
Sporting and chatting time away, 
Of Love, and of I know not what, 


has always seemed to me to be very like some of Prior’s work. But I should not dream 
of having the temerity to draw an inference. 


MERICA still busies itself with—among other things—the publication of biblio- 

graphies, and another of the Centaur Bibliographies of Modern American 
authors has reached me. This is A Bibliography of the Writings of Carl Van Vechten 
(Centaur Bookshop, Philadelphia), compiled by Mr. Scott Cunningham, with “an — 
Overture in the form of a funeral march ” by Mr. Van Vechten himself. ‘The subject — 
of this bibliography began his career—which has embraced musical and dramatic — 
criticism and many other literary and journalistic activities—in 1904 with the publi- 
cation of musical settings to Five Old English Ditties. Mr. Cunningham’s Bibliography 
is adorned (but that is hardly the word) by way of frontispiece with a portrait (that — 
also is hardly the word) which is so futuristic (if that is the right term) that I still have — 
some hopes that it may not be true. The composition of the last sentence, I may add, ~ 
has given me but one more proof of how difficult modern art makes things for us all. — 


NOTICE of the First Edition Club’s recent Byron Exhibition, and of its very 
fine catalogue, is reluctantly held over until next month. 


: ] ‘HERE now follows a further instalment of the bibliography of the first editions 
of Christopher Anstey’s various publications. 


D4 
1776 

Ad C. W. Bampfylde, Arm :/Epistola Poetica Familiaris,/In Qua Continentur/ 
Tabulz quinque ab eo excogitatz,/Que Personas Representant/Poematis Cujusdam 
Anglicani,/Cui Titulus/Am Election Ball./Auctore C. Anstey, Arm :/[Copper plate 
engraving bearing the words ‘‘ —Cognato jungimur astro.’’]/Bathoniz :/Impensis 
Auctoris excudebat S. Hazard:/Prostant venales apud S. Hazard, & W. Hibbart, et 
singulos ibidem Biblio-/polas. J. Dodsley, J. Wilkie, Londini. Fletcher & Hodson, 
Cantab. &/J. Fletcher, Oxon./[Ornament]/M.DCC.LXXVI./Pret. 53./ 
Quarto. An uncut copy in my possession measures 10 by 7? inches. 
Signatures :—[A] one leaf. B-D in fours. E-H in twos. Pagination :—p.[1] title. 
p.[2] blank. p.[3] half-title, with two ornaments. p.[4] ‘‘ Ad Lectorem,” with double 
rule at the head. pp.[5] and 6-42 text, with double rule at the head. Engravings on 
pp. 27, 28, 29, 31 and 32. The poem is subscribed with the words ‘‘ Dabam Bathonie, 
Anno. ineunte M.DCC.LXXVII.” and the initials “‘ C.A.” The engravings are 
signed “ C. W. B. del. W. H. sc.” and bear the subscription “ Pub. by C. Anstey 
30 Dec. 1776 ’’—the words not being exactly the same under each plate. 

This was one of Anstey’s most successful books. There were translations into 
English, none, I think, the work of Anstey himself. The opening lines of the epistle 
are the following :— | , 
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Hec tibi, ridentis sint qualiacunque Camene, 

Ad Cami ripas, aut flumina propter Abone 

Quez lusi, jucunde comes, carissime Bampfylde, 
Carmina habe: neque enim Te carmina dignior alter, 
Sive animum, sive ingenuas, bene quas colis, artes, 
Aut gratum meditor, qui me tibi junxit, amoram. 


XI 

1778 
Envy,/A/Poem,/Addressed To/Mrs. Miller,/At/Batheaston Villa./"I3pev Wetdea moAAd 
Reyer erdporrww opota,/”lduev Sede eéXworev dAnBéa pv(noarba.  Hesiod./[Double rule]/ 
London:/Printed For J. Dodsley, Pall-Mall./[Price One Shilling And Six-Pence.]/ 
Quarto in half-sheets. A cut copy in the British Museum measures 93 by 7% inches. 
Signatures :—[A], and B-F in twos. Pagination :—p.[1] title. p.[2]. blank. p.[3]“‘ To 
Mrs. Miller,” dedication dated ‘‘ May 29, 1778.” p.[4] ‘‘ Advertisement To The 
Reader.” pp.[5] and 6 “ Ovidii, Elegia XV. Lib. 1.” pp.[7] and 8-23, text of “Envy ” 
with ornament at head and “ Finis.” at the end. p.[24] blank. 

This is, I think, one of Anstey’s rarer pamphlets. According to the dedication, 
the poem was written for one of the Batheaston Vase Competitions, but sent in too 
late. It is based upon the Elegy of Ovid which is printed on pp. [5] and 6. Envy is of 
some little interest to literary antiquaries for its references to the minor poets of the 
time, especially those connected with Bath. Such a reference is this, which is, I 
suppose, to the Mrs. Greville who wrote the Prayer for Indifference :— 


Grevill in sweet pierian lore 

Gives to the Nine one sister more, 
While grateful, as the month she sings, 
Wafting soft gales from Zephyr’s wings, 
Etc:, etc., etc. 


Here the footnote gives a reference to a poem on The First of May, on p. 105 of the 
first volume of Mrs. Miller’s Poetical Amusements. 'The strictly literary value of 


Envy is not great. 
XII 


A/Paraphrase/Or/Poetical Exposition/Of/The ‘Thirteenth Chapter/Of the First Book 
/Of/St. Paul’s Epistles/To The/Corinthians./[Double rule]/By Christopher Anstey, 
Esq./{[Double rule]/Though I speak with the tongues of Men, and of Angels, and/have 
not Charity, I am become as sounding Brass, or a tinkling/C'ymbal—I. Cor. Chap. 13. 
Verse 1./[Double rule]/London:/Printed for J. Dodsley, Pall-Mall./[short line of 
stars]/M.DCC.LXXIX./Price One Shilling./ 

Folio. A copy in the British Museum measures 124 by 8 inches, but appears to be 
considerably cut down. 

There are no signatures, but the book consists of three sheets of two leaves each. 
Pagination :—p.[1] title. p.[2] blank. p.[3] Dedication “To The Queen,” signed 
“‘ Christopher Anstey ”’ and subscribed “‘ Bath, Fan. 1st, 1779.” p.[4] blank. pp. [5] 
and 6-11, text with an ornament at the beginning and “ The End.” on p. 11. The 
text of the Chapter comes at the top of each page and is divided from Anstey’s para- 
phrase by a double rule. p.[12] blank. ae 

This is rather a verse expansion, than a paraphrase, of St. Paul’s text. Itis quite an 
elegant composition, and having, at least, the merit of not being funny, is therefore a 
good deal better than most things of its class—for such paraphrases are one of the 
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hardest of all kinds of versification. The opening lines, paraphrasing the verse quoted 
on the title-page, are as good as any others, by way of illustration :— 
Had it pleas’d Him, from whom all Wisdom flows, 
Him, who each good, each perfect gift bestows, 
With knowledge to exalt my feeble mind, 
Bright as e’er shed its lustre on mankind ; 
Though on my lips persuasive accents hung, 
Soft as the music of an Angel’s tongue, 
Still should I languish, still my soul despair, 
Wert Thou, sweet Charity, a stranger there ; 
Vain were my voice, as sounding Brass that rings 
To deeds of Heroes, or the pomp of Kings, 
Vain as the tinkling Cymbal, that displays 
Man’s gaudy pride—but not th’ Almighty’s praise. ; i 


This might seem rather good, were its original not there for comparison. As things 
are, we cannot feel that, as Addison and Dr. Watts sometimes did in similar circum- 
stances, the paraphraser has created an original poem of his own. These collations 
will be continued next month. é 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO., of 115, Chancery Lane, are on March 13th to” 

sell books, manuscripts and corrected typescripts from the library of the late 
Joseph Conrad. Among the printed books is a number of presentation copies from 
Stephen Crane and W. H. Hudson and, among living authors, from Messrs. H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, Eden Phillpotts, Arthur Symons, and 
others. The most important manuscript is that of The Tale, a short story of the Great 
War, which appeared in the Strand Magazine for October, 1917. There are also 
many corrected typescripts and proof-sheets. It is of special interest to readers of 
these pages to note that Lot 181 is the typescript of a letter to the editor of THE 
Lonpon Mercury, dealing with the loss of the Dalgonar. This letter was published 
in December, 1921. Some high prices should be realised at this sale. 


6 i anemia 


WO more sales of books from Mr. S. R. Christie-Miller’s famous Britwell 

Library are to be held by Messrs. Sotheby & Co., of 34 and 35, New Bond Street. 
The first of these takes place on March 23rd, 24th 25th and 26th, and consists of 
early English poetry and other literature. Probably the most interesting book in this 
sale is H. T.’s Oenone and Paris, the only known copy (unfortunately lacking the 
title-page) of a contemporary plagiarism of Shakespeare’s first poem, Venus and 
Adonis. Oenone and Parts was printed in London by Richard Jones in 1594. This 
poem has never been reprinted, and so the present copy—as the only authority 
for its text—is of extraordinary interest and importance. Another important book is 
a possibly unique copy of The New Nutbrown Maid upon the Passion of Christ, a tract 
of four leaves, printed about 1535. Interesting, too, is Pope’s annotated copy of 
Lord Rochester’s Poems of 1696. ‘The second Britwell sale takes place on March 30th 
and 31st and April rst, 2nd and 3rd. The books in this sale are early English works 
on the arts and sciences. Both these sales will be commented upon at greater length 
in a later number of this periodical. i 


—— a 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


1 Bes latest catalogue (number 899) to be issued by Mr. James Tregaskis, of 66, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, is devoted to old medical books, and contains 
about one hundred and forty items. The most valuable book in this list is a herbal, 
Fuchsius de Historia Stirpium Commentarii Insignes, folio, printed at Basle in 1 542, 
and here priced £62. There is also a copy of the first edition in English of William 
Harvey’s Anatomical Exercitations, concerning the Generation of Living Creatures, 
duodecimo, London, 1653, with the portrait by Faithorne. Of this book it is said that 
only one hundred and fifty copies were printed, and that a fire destroyed one hundred 
and fifteen of them. It is therefore very rare and Mr. Tregaskis asks £30 for his copy. 
The first edition in Latin, 16mo., printed at Amsterdam by Elzevir in 1651, is much 
less scarce, and there is a copy offered in this list for five guineas. This is said to be 
the first book in which an argument against spontaneous generation is maintained. 
Among the manuscripts in this catalogue is an Italian manuscript of 65 leaves dated 
February 8, 1523, and written by N. le Bolougna, treating of the Diseases of the 
Horse. The price of this interesting veterinary item is £27 10s. 


HE one hundred and twenty-second catalogue of Messrs. Dulau & Co., of 34, 

35 and 36, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1, contains books chiefly from 
two libraries, those of the late E. Gordon-Duff, the bibliographer, and of Mr. Thomas 
Case, late President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. From Mr. Gordon-Duff’s 
library come two interesting items—the one a manuscript commentary on the 
writings of Aristotle, written on 705 quarto pages by Jacob Hope (a member of the 
_ family of the later Earls of Hopetoun) and dated October, 1634 (£15); and the 
other consisting of two note books, compiled by Mr. Gordon-Duff, and containing 
notes for an intended history of the families of Gordon and Duff (£4 4s.). There is a 
large number of books relating to travel, topography, anthropology and allied subjects. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY AND THE BODLEY HEAD 


N John Lane and Philip Lee Warner death has lately taken from us two distin- 

guished publishers, both of whom in their quite different ways did notable works 

in modern book-production. It was a very brilliant band of artists and writers 

whom Lane gathered round him at the Bodley Head in the ’nineties of last cen- 
tury ; and he was able to give a pleasant and appropriate note of daintiness, grace and 
gaiety to the books in which their essays, poems and drawings were published. 
John Lane was an example that is still too rare (though less rare than it used to be) 
of a publisher whose knowledge and individual taste were applied with the happiest 
result to every detail of the production of the books which he brought out. Philip 
Lee Warner was another ; but whereas Lane made a stir in the literary circles of the 
day alike by the books which he published and by the pleasant shape he put upon 
them, Lee Warner was classical and academic both in his taste for books and in the 
way in which he produced them. 

Lee Warner first learned publishing with Mr. Fisher Unwin and Messrs. Dent. 
Then he went to Putnam’s, and his visits to America in the service of that firm 
brought him into touch with Mr. Daniel Updike, of the Merrymount Press, Boston, 
for whom the late Herbert Horne had designed the “ Montallegro ” type. When he 
joined Messrs. Chatto & Windus as a partner in 1905, he gave his taste for fine 
printing free play, and he commissioned Herbert Horne to design the ‘‘ Florence ” 
type, cast by Messrs. Shanks from punches cut by the late E. P. Prince. It was held 
for Messrs. Chatto & Windus at the Arden Press, where the early Florence Press 
books were printed ; and it was my privilege to have a hand in their production. The 
trial issue was a Memoriale of the principal works of art at Florence written in 1501 
by a Florentine priest, Albertini. Next came the Fioretii of St. Francis in Thomas 
Arnold’s translation with collotype reproductions of early drawings of a size which 
made it necessary to have the lines rather longer than is quite comfortable for reading. 
The Little Flowers was followed by an edition of the translation of The Romaunt of 
the Rose in part ascribed to Chaucer. The text of the poem was printed in double 
column, on a quarto page, so that the measure might fit the coloured plates which 
reproduced the delicate and charming drawings by Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks 
and Keith Henderson. The Romaunt was the first of the books to be issued by Lee 
Warner with illustrations printed in colour by the collotype process. Next came 
R. L. Stevenson’s Virgintbus Puerisque, with coloured illustrations by Norman Wilkin- 
son. To my mind it is one of the pleasantest of the Florence Press books illustrated 
by the method which Lee Warner used later on with brilliant success in the coloured 
prints issued by the Medici Society ; but a mere letterpress printer may be excused 
for holding that coloured collotype is not the ideal means for illustrating a letterpress 
book. When he left Messrs. Chatto & Windus in order to publish the famous series 
of reproductions issued by the Medici Society, he would have liked to take 
with him the “‘ Florence ” type. He was unable to do this, so he commissioned Herbert 
Horne to design the “‘ Riccardi” type,in which the Riccardi Press books were afterwards 
printed. It was cut in two sizes—a fourteen-point and a ten-point. The larger of the - 


two sizes is shown with its two predecessors, the ‘* Montallegro ” and the “‘ Florence,” 
on the next page. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE LIFE OF MICHELAGNOLO BUONARROTI BY 
NDIVI. 
SAIICHELAGNOLO Buonarroti, painter 
| and sculptor of a singular genius, derived 
i his origin from the Counts of Canossa, a 
| family of the state of Reggio, noble and 
illustrious, by reason both of their own 
virtue and ancient descent, and also of their having inter- 
married with imperial blood; inasmuch as Beatrice, sister 
of the emperor, Henry II, was wife to Count Bonifazio da 
Canossa, then lord of Mantua, of whom was born the 
Countess Matilda, a lady ofrareand singular prudenceand 


ITH THESINGLE EXCEPTION OF FAL. 

staff, all Shakespeare’s characters are what we 

call marrying men. Mercutio, as he was own 
cousin to Benedick and Biron, would have come to the same 
end in the long run. Even lago had a wife, and, what is far 
stranger, he was jealous. People like Jaques and the Fool in 
‘Lear,’ although we can hardly imagine they would ever 
marry, kept single out of a cynical humour or for a broken 
heart, and not, as we do nowadays, from aspirit of incredu- 
lity and preference for the single state. For that matter, if 
you turn to George Sand’s French version of ‘ As You Like 
It’ (and I think I can promise you will like it but little), you 


ALLIA EST OMNIS DIVISA IN PAR- 
tes tres, quarum unam incolunt Belgae, aliam 
Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtae, 
nostra Galli appellantur. Hi omnes lingua, 

institutis, legibusinterse differunt. Gallosab Aquitanis 
Garunna flumen, a Belgis Matrona et Sequana dividit. 
Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, propterea quod 
a cultu atque humanitate provinciaelongissime absunt, 
minimeque ad eos mercatores saepe commeant atque 
ea quae ad effeminandos animos pertinent important, 
proximique sunt Germanis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, 
quibuscum continenter bellum gerunt. Qua de causa 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
SWIFT IN FRANCE 


N the Quai Malaquais, which will in future be known as the Quai Anatole 

France, the explorer may find a little link between France and England— 

the delightful old shop (Anatole France’s Old Curiosity Shop) which 

H. Champion bought from France Thibaut, and which is still carried on 
by his son Edouard Champion. I am not going to make any reference here to the 
numerous English and American professors who are acquainted with it, but I shall 
speak of a review and a series of books published there—the Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, edited by MM. Baldensperger and Hazard, and its publications. 
The relations between the literatures of France and England, especially in the eight- 
eenth century and in the romantic era form the subject-matter as a rule of the books 
published there—books written even more frequently by English than by French 
authors. The last two volumes were one by Mr. Arthur Lytton Sells on the Sources 
Francaises de Goldsmith and a book by Miss Sybil Golding entitled Swift en France. 
Both of these were written as theses for the doctorate of the University of Paris and 
are connected with the lectures of professors at the University. MM. Hazard, 
Cazamian, Baldensperger, Momet, Rudler and Van Tiegham, in a general way,link up 
with that school whose work deals with the interrelations of European literature, and 
to which we owe in recent years M. Carré’s book, Goethe en Angleterre. 1 shall 
speak here only of Miss Golding’s Swift. 

Three principal sections of it contain studies of the traditions and fortunes of The 
Tale of a Tub, and Gulliver, and of Swift and French criticism to the nineteenth century. 
There is much to be learned from the first two parts. In the third the author, like 
certain of her compatriots, attaches an exaggerated importance to Taine, as a main 
source of French opinion on English literature. In the same Bibliothéque de Littéra- 
ture comparée, Mr. F. C. Roe has published an excellent book on Taine et l Angleterre, 
which discusses the English side of the question. In France the influence of Taine 
has decreased considerably in the last quarter of a century. The artificial and hasty 
nature of his great oratorical compositions has made them date quickly. The immense 
talent displayed in his ideological frescoes is beyond dispute. But this talent has had 
its day. It is a bridge over which we have crossed. We no more dream of consulting 
Taine for valuable views or even exact psychological descriptions of English literature 
than on a matter of the history of the French Revolution. ‘‘ There can be hardly any 
doubt,” writes Miss Sybil Golding, “‘ that the interest which the majority of French 
people have to-day in English literature, which is dilettante rather than special, is 
dictated above all by the works of Taine.” But the practice of regarding Taine as an 
outmoded authority against which one must react is so bound up to-day with the 
mental prowess of even the dilettante student that this phrase, doubtless true ten 
years ago, has practically no meaning at all to-day. 

Swift en France discusses a problem of literary history only, but it does so ade- 
quately. If a certain idea of general criticism of literary humanism had entered into 
the author’s plan, there would have been two points one would very much like 
to have seen discussed. 

Swift en France : it is, in fact, the first contact of English humour with the French 
taste. Fifteen years after the appearance of The Tale of a Tub, it was translated into 
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French for the first time by a Dutchman, Van Effen. This translation was printed in 
Holland in 1721, the very same year, as Miss Sybil Golding justly remarks, when 
there appeared, also in Holland, the Lettres Persanes. These and The Tale of a Tub 
are both masterpieces, they portray equally well the whole criticism of the seventeenth 
century ; and the work of President de Montesquieu, like that of Dean Swift, readily 
provides, in the idiom of writers of the eighteenth century, terms of comparison 
between French wit and English humour. But is the real difference between the witty 
view of the French and the humorous vein of the English so absolute ? Have not 
these two forms of irony much in common, and do they not reciprocally react ? 
Is there not a great deal of humour in Voltaire’s wit ? And in the Lettres Persanes 
themselves ? The eighteenth century was the century of wit in France, and humour 
in England, and also it was an Anglo-French century—and I have always detected 
a false and systematic note in all the theories which have opposed the difference 
between the characteristics of humour and those of wit. 

Humour and wit are not two different tongues, but two dialects of the same 
language. ““ All that which gives pleasure in England,’ Swift’s translator, Des- 
fontaines, wrote to him, “‘ does not give the same pleasure here, perhaps because the 
manners of the two nations are not the same, perhaps because the taste of the two 
nations is different.” They will say later, because one has humour and the other wit. 
But Swift replies to him vigorously and logically : “‘ We agree here that the taste of 
the two nations is not always the same. But we are convinced that good taste is the 
Same everywhere where there are men of wit, of judgment, and of scholarship : for 
if the Gulliver books are destined to please only the British Isles, this traveller must 
pass for a very sorry writer. The same vices and the same follies reign everywhere, 
at least in all the civilised countries of Europe. And the author who writes only for a 
town, a province, a kingdom, or even for a century, if he does not deserve to be 
translated, does not deserve to be read.”” The admirers of this Gulliver who continue 
to be very numerous in this country believe that his book about him will last as long 
as the language, because he does not owe his popularity to any fashionable or fleeting 
mode of thought or speech, but to a sequence of observations on the thoughts, the 
follies, and the vices of man. 

Nothing could be more true. It will perhaps be said that, even as the Lettres 
Persanes belong to the literature of wit and Gulliver to the literature of humour, so do 
the first belong to classic and the second to European literature. These are arbitrary 
divisions and wretched generalisations. But it is precisely the business of such studies 
of eighteenth century Anglo-French and cosmopolitan literature to teach us to 
conceive and adapt distinct ideas, from a whole scholastic criticism of which Nisard, 
Taine and Bonnetiére have handed on to us in France, the tradition sometimes useful, 
frequently troublesome. 

If Miss Golding had not wished to devote herself entirely to a problem of literary 
history, I should have challenged her on another point. In her study of Swift in 
France, the name of Anatole France is not mentioned. Not that he ever spoke of 
Swift, nor that he ever studied Gulliver a great deal. Save for the short-lived influence 
of Dickens, English literature existed very little for him. But he meant a great deal 
to it and above all to its readers. 

Sir Edmund Gosse decided, with some exaggeration, I think, that of French writers, 
he was the one who most closely resembled an Englishman. Recalling some time ago 
this criticism of my distinguished English colleague, I greatly shocked M. Maurras, 
who sent me forthwith his little book on Anatole France with this inscription : “ Au 
Bourguignon (mais non Burgonde !), Albert Thibaudet, ce portrait d’un Anglo-Saxon (! !) 
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par un Provencal.” Let us not broach this intricate question. But actually, was there not 
in Anatole France a perfect mixture of wit and humour, which, to some extent justifies 
Sir Edmund’s remark ? Besides there is this pretty definition, given by Faynet about 
1898, that is to say at the time when Anatole France was writing L’Hzstowre Contem- 
poraine : “‘ M. France is a Sterne with his eyes on Swift.’’ Anatole France was to 
justify this by his two books, literally Swiftian ; L’Ile des Pingouins and La Revolte 
des Anges. It is true that La Révolte des Anges tends to introduce a third element and 
that we should say : A Swift influenced by Milton. But all these English names are 
again going to put M. Maurras in a bad temper. We will not persist. 

Evidently L’Ile des Pingouins is not equal to Gulhver, and Anatole France is, 
uncomfortable in the clouds of Swift. Before the war a friend who had come back 
from America told me a good story on this very subject : ‘‘ Do you know,” he said to 
me, ‘‘ that the English translation of L’Ile des Pingouins is enjoying a tremendous 
success in America?” ‘‘ Nonsense,” I replied incredulously. ‘‘ Yes, but it goes 
without saying that they cannot see any point in the allusions which are obscure even — 
for us. It is the tale of the penguins turned into men which has pleased them.”’ Miss 
Golding reminds us that on the Continent the fortune of Gulliver was made similarly — 
by children, when Gulliver became a classic of children’s literature, in other words © 
by readers who did not worry themselves very much about Dean Swift’s bitter 
allusions to English politics, to the Catholic religion, and to human nature. During 
the war, when the Americans billeted at Tours went by squads to visit the Béch- 
ellerie and M. France, they impressed the old master and his friends as big children, 
“the brains of children in the bodies of giants—babyish laughs which contrasted 
strangely with their age and stature.”’ (See M. Le Goff’s Anatole France a la Béch- 
ellerie.) A dialogue on Swift in France, or rather in the manner of Swift on Gulliver 
in France, should indeed be pursued in its right place, not far from the statue of 
Rabelais, on the terrace of the Béchellerie. 
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CHRONICLES 


Wate RINE SAURIES 


MR. WALTER SICKERT’S ETCHINGS 
: R. WALTER SICKERT has held at the Leicester Galleries a complete 


exhibition of his etchings, or as complete as was possible, for the early 

etchings seem to be very rare and difficult to recover. They may be 

valuable one day: for, although deeply infected with Whistler’s in- 
spiration, they are nevertheless very charming and their difference from Whistler is 
not a mere attenuation, it is a slight difference in substance or individuality. Mr. 
Sickert has never had a great deal to say and he seems to be able to condense the 
essence of his art into a jotting in a sketch book. That is what these early etchings are, 
vivid, expressive jottings, or remarks about passing events, moods or scenes. Mr. 
Sickert started etching when Whistler’s impressionism was matured and he was able 
to adapt immediately Whistler’s conception and technique. Thus he draws largely in 
_ terms of tone and value, suggesting his forms by the play of light and shade. But 
while Whistler was elegant, lyrical and whimsical, Sickert is heavier and more pedes- 
trian: he gives concise prose descriptions, aptly characterising an impression and when 
he tries to do more he grows woolly and obscure. Similarly with his later etchings 
which are influenced by the atmospheric macabre of Degas. He has not got the biting 
_ sarcasm and ruthless insight which enabled Degas to produce his café scene, nor has 
_ he the half-vulgar, half-sardonic spirit of Toulouse Lautrec. And so his titles are more 
macabre than the actual etchings which are the same studies in shadows and tones 
as in the Whistler period, only still more atmospheric, with a texture similar to that of 
a lithograph. It is this preoccupation with tone and atmosphere that enables those 
_ who disapprove of any “literary ”’ subject and still more of Mr. Sickert’s literary 
_ titles to explain that Mr. Sickert is really concerned with pure art, that is to say with 
zsthetic arrangements of black and white shapes. It would be truer to say that he is 
concerned with pure, abstract moods. He is, of course, a very deliberate creator of 
tone compositions (sometimes too deliberate), but this is because he expresses his 
moods through them. As for the titles, some are amusing, others unfortunate. 
Among the latter class are the Camden Town murder series and the title indicating 
_ that the two persons in the etching are a sailor and a demi-mondaine, while they are 
in fact any man in the dark and a model with an unnatural light upon her. 
But when he writes that a study of sunlight on the angles and shop blinds of any 
street is a particular piece of St. John’s Wood at a far gone date, or that a totally 
unrecognisable bust in a smoke hidden café represents some German potentate 
and the café is a certain beer hall, he is indulging in reminiscences which one wishes 
he would expand—but still in writing. 

The best etchings of the Degas group and possibly the best of all Mr. Sickert’s 
etchings are those representing a long vertical section of the auditorium of a theatre 
in a half light. They produce what is described as a “‘ fine effect.” ‘The peering faces 
of the crowded gallery, the darkened tiers of the theatre with its arabesque decorations, 
the soft haze of light, contrive to create an effect of vague suspense and excitement. 
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It is this motive of uncertain suggestion and tension, of smouldering possibilities 
amid drabness and sordidness which is at the centre of Mr. Sickert’s art, far more 
than any interest in drabness itself or even aversion from it. 


PUBLICATIONS 


RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. By A. Dusuisson. Translated with 
annotations by C. E. Hucues. John Lane. 63s. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. By Lapy Vicrorta Manners and Dr. G. C. 
WituiaMson. John Lane. 84s. 


HAT a Frenchman and an Englishman should collaborate in a biography of 
Bonington is very appropriate : for Bonington was a meeting point of English 
and French influences. The main narrative, which Mr. Hughes has translated 
excellently, is by M. Dubuisson, and Mr. Hughes gives in separate statements the 
results of his own investigations. The book has the stimulating flavour of work carried 
out at the sources, and at the same time the information obtained is well collated and 
assimilated and is not thrown at the reader in that half-cooked condition which is too 
often mistaken for a sign of the highest kind of erudition. 
It has been suggested that the real importance of Bonington lies in his having been 
a link between France and England and having assisted in the introduction into 
France of the new English landscape art,rather than in his own work which, according 
to this view, was facile and clever but scarcely original. The authors of this book 
would stoutly contest such a view, and it is possible that they go too far in the other 
direction, attributing to Bonington discoveries in the art of water colours which were 
not his, and lavishing their praises a little indiscriminately. Bonington died before 
his powers had fully matured, and a great deal of his work belongs to the stage of 
strong influences and youthful enthusiasms, one of which was a passion for Walter 
Scott and medievalism. A careful, critical appreciation of his work would be very 
valuable, but that is neither the aim nor the achievement of the present volume whose 
interest is of a biographical character. And although the materials are sufficient to 
fill in just an outline of Bonington’s life and career as an artist from the time when his 
family went to reside in France, the more intriguing portrait is that of the father. 
The conflicting reports about the father show that he was a curious character, and 
M. Dubuisson displays considerable ingenuity and insight in piecing together a 
consistent type: a sort of bluff Radical, liable to violent outbursts so that he got a 
reputation for extreme views, a drawing master whose interest in art was funda- 
mentally commercial, and later a business man who could never quite succeed : 
. objecting strongly to his son’s developing a passion for painting, but betraying an 
improper eagerness on the son’s death to hasten the sale of his work and secure the 
highest possible Mier And for once fortune favoured him, for very good prices 
were fetched at Christie’s sale, the total receipts amounting to over £2,000. There 
must have been a small boom in Bonington, due no doubt to his premature death and 
to the romance of a reputation made in Paris. An interesting indication of the quality 
of the appreciation accorded to Bonington’s work at this sale is given in the list of prices 
which is included as an appendix to the volume. The most highly prized pictures seem 
to have been those possessing a topographical or historical association. 
The occasion of the Kauffmann book was the discovery in the library of the Royal 
Academy of a MS. in the artist’s handwriting which gives an account of the 
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pictures painted by her between 1781, when she left England for good, and 1807, 
the date of her death at Rome. 

It might well be asked whether this discovery, or indeed whether Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s work generally, is of sufficient importance to merit all the labour and intelli- 
gence which have been devoted to this compendious and imposing biography. And 
indeed a brief glance at the translation of the newly discovered MS. makes one rather 
wish that it had remained in oblivion and with it many other similar records of 
ephemeral and clogging details. Moreover the very fascinating story of Angelica’s 
career would have been told with far greater effect if the conscientious lists of the 
pictures painted in such and such a year with their unconscionable titles had been 
omitted or at least herded into an appendix. As civilisation advances or, at any rate, 
goes on, the art of forgetting becomes as necessary as that of remembering, and if we 
do not learn to bury facts we shall be buried by them. The catalogue of Angelica’s 
paintings with their titles should be preserved in some dark place where the satirical 
historian of fashions and manners can occasionally make selections from it, but 
offered to us en bloc as so much serious historical matter it possesses no more meaning 
or interest than a lot of mumbled spells or incantations. 

At the same time Angelica Kauffmann’s work does present an interesting problem 
in criticism, and it is not merely the problem of the strong temporary attraction. The 
authors of the book are quite right in contending that Angelica’s work, or some of it, 
does still possess a value: but not, as they are inclined to find it, in the decorative and 
classical compositions. While it may be the case that her international reputation 
was due to her facility in classical design (she was a favourite of Wincklemann), and 
that she was, because of this facility, far more in tune with contemporary taste than 
Reynolds and Gainsborough or even Romney, yet what permanent value there may 
be in her work is to be found in her portraits. The aspiration after classical gesture 
and design was an affectation, and just as the real Angelica Kauffmann whom one 
admires was not that silly young lady described by the Danish prime minister as 
*‘ the type Domenichino loved to paint . . . when she is seated at her harmonica, 
singing Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, her large expressive eyes are raised to heaven. . . .” 
but the simple, unassuming, hardworking artist that her biography and letters show 
her to have been, and that we also see in that straightforward Rembrandtesque self 
portrait in the possession of the Earl of Howe, so the reality of her art rests in the 
simple dignity of a few of her portraits, and not in the simpering poses of her fashion- 
able compositions. And I suspect that most of her work is better in the black and white 
of the photographic reproductions than in the coloured originals. For her colour is 
merely pretty tinting. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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MUSIC 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


HE catalogue of the music and musical literature in the Norwich public 
libraries is one of the good signs of the times. A generation ago there 


could have been no demand for 800 entries under music and 450 under 


musical literature. A few people then knew much about music ; now many 


people know a little and want to know more. The music is well selected, and some © 


departments, such as song and pianoforte music, are fairly representative. Among the 
books on music the enquirer has a good chance of finding something that bears on 
his subject. In both one notices with pleasure how well the balance is struck as be- 
tween the popular and the solid. There is scope for future benefactors in the matter of 
scores of orchestral and chamber music; also books like Eitner’s Lexikon and 
Shedlock’s Riemann, catalogues of the big libraries, the Subject Index to periodicals 
and the periodicals themselves would be useful gifts. 

Sir Walford Davies points out in a short preface the value of a gramophone room, 


in which printed scores would naturally adorn the walls. That could possibly be the — 


subject of a sentence in the will of some devout lover of music. For it would cost 
a good deal, what with soundproof rooms, records and a staff to take care of them. 
But it would be a great boon, as great as is a fine series of photographs to a student of 
architecture. Pianoforte pieces, especially easy or only moderately difficult things, 
if they could be got, quartets and symphonies. Songs are another matter. One hears 
criticism, from some of the audience at a festival competition, of the “‘ gramophone 
voice,” and there is enough aping of the concert room and theatrical manner as it is, 
without that. Schumann said ‘‘ the dumb cannot teach speech,” and if he were living 
now he would certainly add that machines cannot teach song. He gave some more 
good advice, too : “* never jingle (klimpern),”’ he said, ‘‘ and play the piece to the end ;” 
there are some misusers of the gramophone who might take that to heart. 

That reminds us of one of the defects of the present gramophone ; it can seldom 
play a longish piece to the end. It is limited in fact at present to three or four minutes, 
and a movement of a big work may require ten to fifteen, and beyond that there are 
quartets in one movement, nowadays, which, in an extreme case, last for seventy 
minutes. Or if it exceeds the four minutes other problems have to be solved, such as 
“scratch ” and portability, and behind those the much greater question of scrapping 
plant and stock. 

Let us pay a visit to an imaginary factory and see what “‘ plant ” means. From one 
to two thousand, perhaps more, men, women and children are employed each on 
some infinitesimal part of this business of capturing a sound and rotating its path 
under a needle. Out of a bath of wax—we must begin at the malodorous end—comes 
a round plate which goes under a shaving machine and is tenderly wiped and packed 
in its lined box and goes to the recording room. Outside is the prima donna’s motor, 
and she is now being soothed by kindly voices and assured it is a very simple process 
and that she is sure to be asuccess. Presently she comes in and faces a moderate sized 
orchestra and a conductor she knew quite well on the platform but hardly recognises 
in his shirtsleeves. She steps to the trumpet and delivers her soul to thousands of 
people she cannot see, and then goes behind to hear the result—tremulousness here, 
wrong breath there, and shrill high notes everywhere. She learns how to step back 
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at the high notes,and repetition steadies her nerves. After half a dozen tries she makes 
a complete success, but adds at the end of it, “‘ That’s better, isn’t it ? ’—so it has to 
be done all over again. At last the archetype of that record is taken off to a fire proof 
room and stored up like Plato’s iséa. 

Meanwhile other myrmidons have been busy rolling out black earths into dough to 
form the three plies of the plate, cutting it into squares and then rounds, trimming, 
centering, polishing, and at every step testing. The i3<a comes down from its heaven 
and spends a few hours being gently waved to and fro in a bath of metal, and the metal 
film is taken off and applied to the plate: more testing for durability, scratch and 
wrong speeds, and after affixing the label—and there is a right and a wrong way even 
in that—goes into cut, folded, stamped, wired boxes and on to the books of the sale 
room, of which the magnificent showrooms and sky signs we see are only side shows. 

Every part of this machinery has to be made on the spot, because it may have to be 
modified at any moment, and the brain that conceives that modification may not care 
to inform the world in general what particular puzzle it is wrestling with just now, 
and, more likely than not, not going to succeed in. If one day when the perfect 
process is complete these “‘ rejected addresses ”’ could be published they would make 
interesting reading. ‘‘ Copy ”’ for them occupies long shelves round the drawing room. 
One of these, that gave the details of a machine which was to make a button in the 
gramophone so that the public need not get up out of its armchair, involved something 
like a hundred. different drawings to scale. In the machine room where everything 
drips oil and everyone goes about in smocks you learn a simple little principle, that a 
spiral cutter makes concentric rings and a concentric cutter makes a spiral, and you 
see a titanic hand with twenty fingers come down and punch twenty holes where it 
likes in a cold plate. Somewhere else a man spends weeks shaping the edges of a 
particular form of nut without the remotest idea of what it is to do ; it is like knitting 
—he just thinks of something else, as we do when we smoke, which he mustn’t. 


_ Suddenly comes a warning bell, everyone leaves his machine with nut or ring half 


finished, seizes a coat and runs for dear life, while you brace your limbs and prepare 
for death by fire, explosion or asphyxiation. They have gone off to luncheon, and you 


_unbrace yourself and follow them to a clean and comfortable meal at cost price. 


That is part, as much as a layman could absorb in an afternoon or so, of what is 
meant by “‘ plant.”’ Now let us turn back to the problem of lengthening the record. 
It is clear that no solution is admissible which involves drastic changes in the plant. 


_ Attention is therefore directed to modifying the existing disc. The record on that 


_ follows a path inwards from an outside diameter of, in round numbers, two dozen 


inches to an inside diameter of one dozen. The two dozen and the one dozen rotate 
in the same time, therefore the two dozen goes twice as fast over the ground. Assum- 
ing that one dozen inches per rotation is the right speed to get the proper sound out 
of the record, then anything above that is waste. Effort is now being concentrated on 
providing a mechanism which will move with perfect regularity and make the last 


rotation twice as quick as the first. What the actual duration will be of the present 


record so treated must depend on a number of details, but a conservative estimate at 
least doubles it. The old garden-roller shape of phonograph records would give a 
much longer path, but would sacrifice portability and be more exposed to wear. We 
may remember, on the other hand, that a good deal of quite acceptable music does 
not take more than three minutes, and that a good many patrons of the gramophone 
do not want to listen to any one thing for longer than that. 

Another acknowledged defect is the sound itself, both its quality and volume; the 
defect known as scratch has now been practically got rid of. What we hear in a string 
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quartet—a severe test—is the first violin very prominent, with the E string in the high 
positions sounding like a series of harmonics, and the G string sounding woolly, the 
inner parts not clear, and the violoncello faint, occasionally to extinction. This is not 
so serious as it sounds ; in a performance in the concert room we infer a good deal 
that we do not actually hear, and imagination and inference will do a good deal for 
the gramophone, especially when the score is in front of us. After all, there is a good 
deal to be got out of a photograph even though the colour is not there, though the 
focus is not perfect, and though it is a stereotype only of one particular aspect. The 
remedy lies in the distribution of the trumpets in the recording room and the applica- 
tion of resonators either there, or to the gramophone itself, or in both. All this is 
being patiently worked out. It took a century to perfect the piano, and we must not 
grudge the gramophone a few decades. 

Hear Schumann once more : ‘“ As you grow older have more to do with scores than 
with virtuosi.” It does not matter that Caruso’s voice comes out tinnier than it ever 
did in life ; it matters that the English Singers (or whoever it may be), who sing just 
when you happen not to be in town, are brought to your room now that you have just | 
completed your set of Fellowes’s Madrigals. 


MUSIC OF THE LEVANT 


Quite a different subject—there is a young Armenian, Mr. Haig Gudénian, now in 
London who has travelled with his fiddle through Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, ‘Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Persia and Egypt, assimilating their songs and playing Bach and Beet- 
hoven to rapt audiences. He is a first-rate violinist with a real command of tone 
quality. He has a fiddle of viol tone ; the G string stands in E, and the others are B, 
F sharp and B. He does not use microtones (which some people call quartertones), 
and everyone will say it cannot then be Oriental music. But he omits them on purpose : 
he says they are too “‘ sensual,” and he wants to get at the spirit and “‘ to leave the 
body alone.”” The more one has heard of Oriental music the truer one feels this to be : 
such passion as is to be had from microtones, as such, amounts to no more than the 
quaintness of the gutturals and sibilants in an unfamiliar language ; the soul of the 
thing lies in the pathos of the melodic figures and the fury of the rhythm. Again, 
though the natives play their tunes as a single line, Mr. Gudénian adds accompani- 
ment—to the Turkish tune a few semibreve chords on the piano, to the Persian tune 
an inverted pedal which bites against the next door notes. Elsewhere he uses semi- 
tones and fourths (hence the tuning of the chanterelle), and he played an Arab tune 
unaccompanied which simply sounded like a good viola solo. He has some lucid 
theories about his music ; it “means” things. He also believes in it ; it is not a wild- 
flower he has pressed between the leaves of a copybook. He will play at the Music 
Society’s meeting in Tufton Street on March 1o—quite worth hearing by anyone 
who is interested in such matters ; what he calls the “‘ Omar Khaiyyam ” melody is 
really splendid, whatever it may ‘‘ mean.” 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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BOILER Y, 


THE SIRENS: AN ODE. By Laurence Binyon. Stanton Press. 31s. 6d. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE MAINE LUMBERJACKS. By Rotanp P. 
Gray. Oxford University Press (for Harvard). tos. 6d. 


Ms&: BINYON’S Ode, The Sirens, appears in a splendid hand-printed edition, 
limited to five hundred copies. If the future productions of the Stanton Press 
are on a level with this they will be much sought after, its only drawback being its 
inconvenient height. It is a pleasure also to see craftsmanship so good devoted to a 
new work by a contemporary writer. 

The Sirens may well be thought the best poem that Mr. Binyon has written. Man 
is his Ulysses ; his Sirens are the delusive and fruitless dreams which he pursues. 
In language of great eloquence Mr. Binyon summarises the purposeless and violent 
activities of man, the thirst for a vague power which makes men great conquerors 
and destroyers, the greedy hurry of invention and manufacture which has, in war, 
increased man’s capacity for devastation, and in peace poisoned his air and enslaved 
him, by millions, to the instruments of his own devising. He writes, for the most 
part, in a mood of disillusionment and doubt, envying the more confident prophets 
of a former day, facing a black despair. In the end, by an act of faith rather than a 
process of argument, he proclaims Man’s ability to survive the worst disasters and 
predicts that even if he loses all his boasted splendours and gains, the divine spark in 
him will hold him more erect than ever : 

Dawning beyond knowledge, Vision shall deliver him 
From all that flattered, threatened, foiled, betrayed. 
Lo, having nothing, he is free of all the universe, 
And where light is, he enters unafraid. 


Almost alone among the poets of his generation Mr. Binyon is preoccupied with these 
large issues in the traditional major way. The deepening of his thought, the intensi- 
fication of his spiritual ardour, which were noticeable in his profound, moving, 
unsensational war poems, has gone on, and he has found, or hammered out, an 
utterance to match his needs. His language is still somewhat more laboured and 
obscure than it need be ; traces of artistic effort are noticeable ; there is too much 
rhetorical repetition in places, too many hyphenated words are coined. But his 
sincerity is never open to doubt, his thought leaves one thinking, he succeeds finely 
with his panoramic views, his deeper music is sometimes very fine, and his slighter 
melodies are charming. Such is the closeness of the thought, so obvious is the poet’s 
preoccupation with his whole, that quotation is difficult. I may as well quote the 
Prelude : 

I remember a night of my youth, I remember a night soundless | 

The earth and the sea were a shadow, but over me opened 

Heaven into uttermost heaven, and height into height 

Boundless 

With stars, with stars, with stars. 

I remember the dew on my face, I remember the mingled 

Homely smell of grass and unearthly beauty 

Out of the ends of the air and the unscaled darkness 

Poured in a rain, in a river, 
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Into my marrow,—thro’ all the veins of delight 
Poured into me. 

O the divine solitude, the intoxicating silence ! 
I was a spirit unregioned, worthy of them ; 

I, even I, was a creature of infinite flight, 


Born to be free. h 
In the midst of the worlds, as they moved, I moved with them all, 


A sense and a joy ; I was hidden, and yet they were nigh ; 
For they came to me as lovers, 
Those stars from on high. 


Mr. Gray’s collection of songs from Maine includes a number of old English and 
Scottish ballads which the more elderly lumberjacks can still be tempted to sing. 
His experience confirms that of Mr. Cecil Sharp in the more favourable district of the 
Appalachians : all our ballads and folk songs that are likely to be recovered have 
already been recovered. It is not for The Twa Sisters and the like that his collection 
is valuable, but for the songs born on American soil, the broadside compositions and, 
still more, the lumberjacks’ folk-songs. These last deal either with specific events or 
with the lumberjack’s life in general, and the new songs grow in the old moulds. 
Here are two typical openings : 

Come all you brave shanty boys 
And list while I relate 

Concerning a young shanty boy 
And his untimely fate. 


You roving young heroes of Prince Edward’s Island, . 
Give ear to my ditty and I'll tell you the truth ; 
From a lumberman’s calling it is my intention 
To turn every honest and sensible youth. 


More sophisticated in its art is the Drinking Song, which contains such stanzas as : 
Now when the choppers begin to chop, 
Drink round, brave boys! Drink round, brave boys ! 
When the choppers begin to chop, 
Jolly brave boys are we ; 
And when the choppers begin to chop, 
They take the sound and leave the rot, 
Heigh ho! drink round, brave boys, 
And jolly brave boys are we. 


Mr. Gray supplies valuable information concerning the origin of these songs, which 
confirms accepted theories. ‘‘ How did these songs come to be made?” was his 
simple stock question to the lumbermen ; and he was told : 


Something happens, then the boys get together, and some one who sings better than 
the rest usually starts a song and the others help. 


One man told him that the employers actually paid a good singer extra wages. Even 
in Maine the same story is heard: urban standards are spreading, the custom ot 
folk-singing is dying out, and the collector must, as in Surrey or Dorset, extract his 
songs from shy old folk in chimney-corners. 
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FICTION 


TALES OF HEARSAY. By JosepH Conrap. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
CUBWOOD. By W.R. SunpErLanp Lewis. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

THE COURTYARD. By Nevittz Branp. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

THE WILD MEN. By Gezorce Biaxe. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN. By Guy Raw tence. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


a bae next few years will very likely see a flood of posthumous Conrad publications, 
but I doubt whether many of them will be so worthy of him as these four stories. 
It is the fate of every prominent writer to have his unfinished and even abortive work 
given out after his death, and we shall probably soon be favoured with relics which 
only oversight on the author’s part saved from destruction—however, premature 
complaint will be of no avail, and we may be grateful for what we have here. 

The four stories, in the order which they appear in the book, are The Warrior’s 
Soul, Prince Roman, The Tale, and The Black Mate. My appreciation of the first was 
somewhat lessened by the fact that the copy sent me contained two C signatures and 
no D signature. Its action occurs during Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, and no- 
where have I seen a more vivid, terrible and haunting picture of that long nightmare 
_ of misery. The principal characters are two officers, one French, the other Russian, 
and the dénouement consists of the former’s successful appeal to the latter to kill him 
in gratitude for past kindnesses. 

The second story is much more closely related to the first than is either of the 
other two. Both are thoroughly Slavic—in them Mr. Conrad comes much nearer 
to Turgeniev or even Gorky than to any English writer living or dead. Prince Roman 
is the scion of a noble Polish family, who consecrates his life to the cause of his 
country’s freedom after his young wife’s death has completely shattered him. He is 
neither cynical nor embittered ; it merely becomes necessary for him to employ the 
energy of his affections in a large and less personal cause. And he arrives, after much 
suffering, including imprisonment in Siberia, to realise the futility of his oppressed 
country’s struggle. 

Prince Roman is, obviously, a contribution to Conrad biography. It reveals an 
emotion towards his native country that might have been suspected, but which he 
has nowhere else in fiction articulately displayed. We cannot doubt, as Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham says in his ecstatic preface, that the fierce indignation which 
burns through the story is Conrad’s own. 

Yet I think that even more interesting perhaps is the indisputable revelation of the 
author’s Slavic affinities. Both these stories read like translations from the Russian— 
inspired translations, perhaps, but nevertheless the rendering of the spirit of one 
people into the language of another. So very many of the salient characteristics of the 
Slavic writer are there—the preference for indirect relation, the long musings wherein 
the soul of the narrator lingers on his own remembered pain or on insoluble puzzles 
of all human suffering, the frank expression of affection, partictlarly of one man for 
another, the quick leaps from passivity to feeling and back again—these and other 
oft-repeated peculiarities of the style of these two stories make it very plain that 
Conrad only partially belonged to the land of his adoption. One other characteristic 
is worth mention, but I am diffident about dwelling on it at length, both because it 
is not peculiarly Slavic, though frequently so, and secondly because it involves a 
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discussion which would far exceed my space. I mean the brooding irony which no — 
sensitive reader of these pages can avoid observing, even though it may be difficult 
to detect it at any given place. One example, a fairly obvious one, is the fact of de 
Castel’s coming on the hopeless expedition to Russia to plead for death at the hands 
of the youth whom he had put under obligation in the salons of Paris. But a more | 
subtle one is the manner in which Prince Roman is presented. We anticipate, through 
the eyes of a small boy, a Prince, a hero of a glorious strain, and we meet “ a prince — 
who was deaf, bald, meagre, and so prodigiously old.” It seems to me that, with all — 
his pity for his country and all the tender sympathy with which he regards the Prince, © 
Conrad is aware of the sombre futility of the one acting as saviour to the other. After — 
all, great causes are not won by gentle, impractical, romantic old men. _ 

The Tale concerns a patrol-boat in the North Sea during the War. It is also related © 
indirectly, by the captain to a shadowy woman whom he loves. The major part of — 
the action moves in a heavy fog, and the manner in which Conrad brings his fog down 
and envelopes everything in it is altogether masterly. To quote only a few lines : 

. . . Great convolutions of vapours flew over, swirling about masts and funnel, 
which looked as if they were beginning to melt. Then they vanished. 

The ship was stopped, all sounds ceased, and the very fog became motionless, 
growing denser as if solid in its amazing dumb immobility. The men at their stations 
lost sight of each other. Footsteps sounded stealthily, rare voices, impersonal and remote, ~ 


died out without resonance. A blind white stillness took possession of the world. | 
The captain is an absorbing character study. His entire attitude to life is coloured 


by his pre-occupation with conduct, and his savage hatred of the villains (as he sees — 
them) who, for gold, carry on a nefarious traffic in the provisioning of submarines, 
leads him to send them all to certain death by false directions. His emotion is dis- 
tinctly one of personal rather than patriotic condemnation, and his later stern self- 
questioning rests on this basis—like Conrad, he puts “‘ his passion for truth, his horror 
for deceit, his humanity ”’ above the transitory motives of patriotism. 

Mr. Lewis’ Cubwood is a mystery story with a genuine poetic flavour. He has the — 
rare gift of holding his readers spellbound, not by the manipulation of puppets through 
ingenious complications, but by moving living characters through an enveloping, 
thickening fog of terror. The characters in this book are principally small boys, the © 
two principal of whom become involved in a gruesome tale of insanity, robbery and — 
suicide as the outcome of a typical schoolboy prank. The whole is, in a sense, a 
tour de force of reminiscence, as the story is told and the setting laid by a grown man — 
with an uncanny ability to evoke and articulate the memories of his childhood. There 
is scarcely a false note struck. The boys think, and act, with the heedless impulse or 
recondite motivation of their kind, rarely at a loss for an explanation which explains 
nothing, even to themselves. The author has marked and faithfully reproduced the 
peculiarity of juvenile grammar wherein pronouns flow on regardless of their ante- 
cedents. The adults in the story are portrayed from the boys’ point of view, 
two-dimensional policemen whose ordinary conduct is based on some inexplicable, 
malignant theory of discipline—the sane and the insane among them are but 
indifferently distinguished in the minds of the protagonists. Another excellent 
touch is the all-pervading horror of the wood which gives its name to the book—it 
makes a perfect mise-en-scéne for the events which take place in it. So perfectly is it 
achieved that a violent lightning storm adds nothing to the effect. 

The principal fault of the novel is its length. For a considerable portion after the 
mystery is cleared up it is taken up and explained by various persons, and it is only 
in gratitude for what has gone before that we read on to the conclusion. 


FICTION BAS 


Although Mr, Lewis writes about an English village and Mr. Brand about a South 
American seaport, the latter has selected a milieu better known, no doubt, to the 
modern generation of readers than has the former. 

The Courtyard is distinctly better than most of its type, however, in that it is more 
lucid and less diffuse. Authors seem to forget that English-speaking people are likely 
to become quickly bewildered in a tango of Latin intrigue complicated by Spanish 
names and places. Mr. Brand gives us one revolution only, and a single villain with the 
straightforward name of Hernando Comar. The latter is also an exceptionally good 
villain (good in the sense of villainous, of course). He is fat, bestial, unscrupulous, 
with no disturbing virtues—there is never any question about reforming him. He 
wants, in the course of the story, chiefly two things, to drive out the local manager 
for the American financiers who have invested their capital in the place, and to 
appropriate the daughter of a derelict Englishman with an unhappy past who had 
drifted for years until attaching himself to Comar. It is a clean-cut issue—Comar’s 
hold on the community is sinister and venal, Fiske’s ambitions for it sincere and 
progressive ; one must perish if the other is to survive. There results a really good 
tale, logical in action and motivation, and based on an apparently familiar knowledge 
of the South American temperament. 

There is probably no vein of fiction which yields less gold to the ton of ore than 
that which deals with industrial disputes : whether this poverty is due to the inherent 
unfitness of the subject for literary treatment or merely to the specific unfitness of the 
writers who deal with these problems is a generality too large to be discussed here, 
save to say that in my experience nearly every author of a novel in the war between 
capital and labour has a grievance to air or a solution to offer rather than a story to tell. 

Mr. Blake avoids most of the usual pitfalls. He is extraordinarily impartial, to 
begin with. Whatever bitterness he possesses falls on both sides alike, and neither his 
capitalists nor his agitators issue with many shreds of sympathy. He puts powerfully 
the revolutionary point of view, but exposes with small tenderness the egotism and 
self-seeking of its proponents. The character of Dan Dalveen, whom temper and 
circumstance raised to great heights of popular leadership, is worth a place on the 
line in the gallery of Communist demagogy. 

The principal fault of the book is the fact that the author has subordinated his 
portraits to his interest in landscape, so to speak. Some of his pictures of the Glasgow 
slums are striking, but the first, wherein Dalveen makes his application for the dole, is 
so far the best that the others will not bear comparison with it ; the book seems to run 
down as a result. If the Dalveen who makes his appearance thus fortissimo remained 
the central figure, The Wild Men might conceivably have been one of the best novels 
in its field. 

Three Score Years and Ten has none of the fire or fury of the three preceding items. 
It is as quiet and charming as a landscape by Stark. It is the life of an old man, seen 
by himself in reminiscence, with the great events standing above, but not very high 
above, the even daily level of unanxious striving and unimpeded success. The 
subject might have been monotonous save for the author’s illuminating and sym- 
pathetic treatment of each of the small events which make up his chronicle. The death 
of the hero at the end seems to me somewhat jarring, and quite unnecessary for the 
attainment of the unity Mr. Rawlence had in mind. 


MILTON WALDMAN 
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ON AN ENGLISH SCREEN. By James AcaTE. Bodley Head. 6s. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CHILDHOOD. By Mary MacCartuy. 


Heinemann. 6s. 


GREY PASTURES. By Witi1am Hastam Miis. Chatto & Windus. 6s. 
THE LONDON ADVENTURE. By ArTHur Macuen. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


W.H.HUDSON: AN ANTHOLOGY. Selected by Epwarp GarneTT. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


R. AGATE, Mrs. MacCarthy and Mr. Mills have collected articles from 

periodicals, but of these three, only Mrs. MacCarthy appears to have had any 
book clear in her mind beforehand. Mr. Mills begins well, but his chapters become less" 
connected as one reads further. Mr. Agate makes no bones about it. His name is 
known to everyone who reads dramatic criticism ; but this collection of essays does 
not deal only with the theatre, and many of them have every right to claim a longer 
life than a journal could afford them. Not that, in reading them, one can be quite 
oblivious of the manner of their first appearance. They are light, and (without offence) | 
manufactured. That is to say their themes are not compelling enough in their 
interest to give one the impression that Mr. Agate wanted to write them. He can do 
the work thoroughly and with facility, so that his editor will be pleased, and the 
public, the consumer, satisfied. 

Thus, in some measure, he wrote as a result of a demand from without, not as a 
result of pressure from within. Yet it is his skill, and his literary honesty, which give 
these pages more than an ephemeral value, and there is no need for pessimists to 
deplore our daily press while there are writers with Mr. Agate’s standard of art and 
feeling ready to come forward with a column on the slightest notice. 

Grey Pastures is still a collection of essays, this time from the Manchester Guardian, 
but Mr. Mills has bound his sketches together by writing always of the same localityand 
in the same vein. The earliest chapters, however, are by far the best. They form one 
of the few literary accounts of plain varnish and whitewash Nonconformity. Young 
rebellious Nonconformists with a proper sense of humour will find them exactly 
to their taste. Mr. Mills’ own humour is quiet and kindly, but very clear sighted. 

Public prayer with us took the form of a spirited and highly topical review of the 
field of contemporary events, all the more interesting because it was so allusive and 
oblique. “‘ Did Mr. Harkness,” we asked, ‘‘ preach this morning on the Education 

Bill?” “No,” might be the reply, “‘ but he referred to tt in his prayer.”’ That was indeed 

the exact difference of literary treatment. ‘Things were said in sermons or addresses, 

while references were made in prayers. It was understood that God had read the 

Manchester Guardian that morning, and it was a sign of intelligence among the company 

of bowed heads to be able “to pick up ” allusions either to congregational events like 

the approaching bazaar, which would figure as ‘‘ the great effort which is before us,” 
or to public happenings like—for example—the death of Cardinal Newman, whose 
high place in our esteem was an example of a man’s life being greater than his creed. 


Cardinal Newman would enter into prayer as ‘‘ that other servant of Thine who is not 
of our fold.” 


Possibly the humour which results from setting facts in a new light will be largely 
lost to those who have not tasted the tea of Nonconformity. Thus, strangely enough, 
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this book is one for Nonconformists to read and enjoy, although it exists by “ making 
game ” of them ; for it does not do so with malice or acidity ; indeed, how could one 
make game with such serious corrosives ? It touches many peculiarities, and perhaps 
many weaknesses, but Mr. Mills adds, not as an afterthought, “‘ For if one knows how 
to look, all these things will fade away ; but the spirit—which is the only real thing— 
that will not fade away.’ Nor does he miss the spirit. 

Mrs. MacCarthy’s delightful A Nineteenth-Century Childhood, first appeared, I 
believe, as a series of weekly articles in the New Statesman, but there is a unity of 
mood about the book which would have been lost on readers who took it piecemeal, 
and I am very much mistaken if such readers were not surprised when, on taking it 
up again in its proper form, they found it so complete and—there is no avoiding the 
word—so charming. The Victorian world, its comfort, its faith, its purposeful con- 
fidence in itself, its sunniness, are all here faithfully recreated. A child’s joy in life, 
and a child’s sorrows too, remain much the same in any age, and perhaps this is why 
reminiscences of childhood and tales told as through a child’s eyes move us with a more 
than usually vivid realisation of past modes and lost landscapes. For we can all recap- 
ture something of our childish emotions easily, and can therefore easily enter into 
feelings which such a writer desires to arouse in us. If we are moved thus while we read 
of the comfortable fairyland over which no less a fairy-queen than Victoria ruled ; if 
we are moved thus while strange sunny afternoons and self-complete long evenings are 
described to us, we are transported to those realms, those times. Whatever the reason, 
we are certainly transported by such a book as Mrs. MacCarthy has given us. The 
comfort, the expansiveness, the content with the present hour, become almost poig- 
nant while one reads of them on the other side of the gulf which yawns between our 
present precarious foothold and the Rock upon which the Victorians built their house. 
“ So near and yet so far ” is asad saying. We may not long for a return of those times, 
we may see much in them to smile at, much to dislike perhaps ; but because we are 
bitterly uneasy about our own, to read of days so entirely different in outlook cannot 
but arouse some shadow of longing in us, its object ill defined : Not that, perhaps, 
but anything but this. This is how Mrs. MacCarthy’s book affected me. It is 
written with a sustained and quiet beauty, and there are only one or two uncomfortable 
moments, when the writer makes reference to the time at which she is writing, or 
pauses to break the spell with some remark like : “‘ It is the strong rose-coloured glass 
of the nineteenth century conservatories cracking up. ... The detached bio- 
graphess, hurrying out to view the damage, does so without betraying emotion ; and 
yet as she turns away, the Young with their hammers catch her murmuring ‘ Stones 
for bread! Stones for bread!’ and wonder what she is driving at.””’, Mrs. MacCarthy 
might have left that makeshift parable to be forgotten in the columns. She seems 
to be pretending to more passion than the image carries. 

Mr. Arthur Machen gives a significantly playful subtitle to The London Adventure : 
The Art of Wandering. His long practice as a journalist gives him a certain privilege, 
and if this is a lazy book it is so because the author has earned the right to be lazy. The 
story—theme—argument—no, rather the drift of the book is this, Mr. Machen has 
told some friend that he is to write a book about London, a really great book this time. 
The London Adventure wanders on and on, with little to keep it going or together, 
beyond the author’s repeated returns to this book that he is going to begin to-morrow, 
or next week ; the joke, it is alleged, being that the book both is and is not written ; for 
although this is the said book on London Mr. Machen’s last words to his reader are : 
“ So here ends, without beginning, The London Adventure; . . . I had thought of 
calling the book ‘ The Curate’s Egg,’ but I have a distaste for boastful titles.”’ We 
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therefore gather that he did not think much of the joke himself. In the course of 
writing he touches upon a great many interesting topics, but instead of letting us have 
the benefit of his ripe thoughts upon them he is so determined to wander that he 
nearly succeeds in making us angry. Once or twice he is very successful in recalling 


the feelings awakened by some little known part of London, especially so in an account — 


of a tram ride to Enfield ; and there are necessarily many pleasant personal touches 
and some few scraps of real autobiography. But of the Art of wandering, if such an 
art there is, Mr. Machen makes no exposition in this little book. 

It is hoped that the inclusion of the title of the Hudson Anthology published by 
Messrs. Dent will bring home one or two new admirers of Hudson’s work. Here is 
great literary art without so much as a thought or mention of it. Hudson’s prose is a 
miracle of straightforward writing, so direct and so vivid as often to raise the ghost of 
sound or scent or colour. He succeeds with ease where Jefferies failed with anguish, 
in a difficult and limited field too, where it is always easy, in avoiding the stony 
ground of science, to fall into the marsh of false sentiment. But Hudson never does 
this. He never overwrites, he never loses his sense of proportion, never doubts nor 
exaggerates his own feelings. The result is that we feel sure of him too: out of the 
fulness of his heart (and his knowledge) his mouth speaks, and it is the right and 
delicate balance maintained between heart and knowledge that excites the admira- 
tion of his readers. Hudson’s company is always invigorating, he strides along well, 
and leaves one with the sense that he has great reserves of power and knowledge. 
To say more of his work than this is scarcely necessary, nor does a chronicle 
provide the occasion. Mr. Garnett has done his work very well. His selections are 
chronologically arranged, and represent every side of Hudson’s genius, and the 
man himself was so definite a character that no anthology would seem scrappy. 


FRANK KENDON 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM-—I 


FROM WHITMAN TO SANDBURG IN AMERICAN POETRY. By Bruce 
WerRIcK. Macmillan. gs. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY AMERICANS. By Percy H. Boynron. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 11s. 


PATRIOTISM IN LITERATURE. By Joun Drinxwater. Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


EE er aa playing in the streets of a city play always in the same streets. They 
do not go far, and seldom think of playing in their neighbour’s quarter. They 
crawl from the cradle to the doorway, from doorway to pavement, from pavement to 
playground; and the plane tree, the solitary gaunt plane tree of their only asphalte yard, 
shades all their Europe and America. If they leave the yard it is for another yard set 
between other tall cliff-like “‘ model” dwellings ; they move thither with their 
families and effects, and are satisfied to discover that the unfamiliar new is just like 
the familiar old, with the same street cries and piano-organ and the same early, 
unnatural twilight. Even the cart that takes the furniture is familiar, and the only 
ee. lies in following it through the streets that lead from the old to the new-old 
ome. 

Something like that, I think, is the mental journey from England to America, a 
journey prompted by the literary histories of Mr. Bruce Weirick and Professor Percy 
H. Boynton. They (saving their reverences) drive the carts into which the mental 
‘furniture of the reader is packed, and the reader himself follows a little timidly at 
first, but reassured at every step, until he wakes in America to find himself still at 
home, looking at the accustomed crowds, beating off the buzzing of the same ideas, 
teased by the same soft, scarce-intelligible inward murmurs and wondering what has 
changed. He has gone thousands of miles, and finds himself at home ; he looks up 
and the same tree shakes its brief meagre shade over his head, and the same shouts 
sound from others’ throats, as though he were in the old echoing square again—he 
has never moved at all, in all these miles. Neither time nor space has discovered any 
new magic ; America is home, indistinguishable and only therefore incomparable. 

Mr. Weirick and Professor Boynton, it is true, point to the superficial differences : 
the names are different, the spelling and order of certain words, and the hands of the 
clock tell a slightly different hour ; but what besides ? Both these authors strive 
diligently to remark a separate movement in American letters, yearningly certain 
that there must be something in the broad American movement which is not in the 
English movement; and their conviction is perhaps fostered by a notion that 
American books are published over here and read because they are not English. But 
it is not so ; immovably insular, however we dissemble, we read them because they 
are English. It is only for this reason, indeed, that American literary criticism and 
history is welcomed in England, and it is only for this reason, and its implications, 
that I dare to write even a few fond words on authors who are consistently rather than 
precisely called American ; just as a candid Chronicler in America might affirm that 
he finds our English critics more American than those of his own vast nation. And so’ 
I find myself looking at these two books as though I had written them myself, and 
were just faintly and uncertainly stirring against some of the very things I had written, 
wondering what they meant, and if indeed I still meant that. Mr. Weirick is Associate 
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in English at Illinois, and Illinois, for all I can say, may be like Bath, or like Bolton : 
in either case I feel I should doubtless be at home there, in listening or talking to 
Mr. Weirick, sometimes agreeing and sometimes denying. I too have said, or wish I 
had thought of saying with Mr. Weirick, that the most beneficent thing about Whit- 
man is his power of exciting the passions of the contemporary mind ; or uttering the 
praises of this noble and free poet, his ‘‘ grand passions,” as he utters them. But is 
Whitman, then, even Whitman as homely a figure as I pretend? He is, surely, no 
other than an old ballad singer of our own streets, singing ballads that are not old yet 
but will be old soon, and cherished then because they are old as well as because they 
were once on Whitman’s lips. So, too, with those whom Mr. Weirick disparages as 
“ popular ”’ poets : ‘‘ What oppresses one in too many of them is the old-homestead 
humdrum of their prejudices and sentiments, their lack of beauty, their ignorance of 
life as mysterious and immense, indeed, their ignorance of imponderables. Theirs 
is rather the world of the domestic, the every day, the pathetic, the exciting, and the 
silly. No amount of popularity can excuse some of their work, and no amount of 
popularity, it is cheerful to note, has been able to preserve it.”” The phrases are the 
American writer’s, and he names his poets; the names are different, but is it not true 
of much English poetry ? I have not the courage to give the English names, and I 
need not ; but is it only America that is plethoric and noisy, only “ the great American 
house whose dinner-table is loaded, but whose library table yet awaits its feast”? 
It is only the names that are different, I repeat once more,and the clock tells a different 
hour ; all else is the same. And again, I find Mr. Weirick writes as many an English 
critic might and will of Emily Dickinson, for he is perfectly English in undervaluing 
the work of one of the purest of modern lyrical poets ; I writhe at reading his patron- 
isingly poor praise, just as I should if my own earliest stupidities were cruelly brought 
to light again. 

When Mr. Weirick reaches what he rightly calls the contemporary renascence he is 
still saying things that might be said over here, though, perhaps, in a slightly more 
circumspect way, and though, certainly, I should not hold that Mr. Aldington’s 
The Poplar “ in its direct address to the inanimate, may be thought a bit silly.” Nor 
is his carping at Mr. Frost the criticism of a wise man ; it is Mr. Weirick himself who 
stumbles for a moment into misunderstanding, much as an English critic might sadly 
and oddly misunderstand Crabbe or Clare. But I will not in turn carp at my neighbour, 
even if he is determined to be just before he is generous, and does not mean to betray 
himself by any of the wise enthusiasms of maturity. 

Now and again Professor Boynton’s book seemed alien, as Mr. Weirick’s never does; 
but that is because it is a definitely personal book, and he, therefore, is ‘“‘ different ”’ 
as the man next door. He seeks the ‘‘ personal equation ”’ in literature by using his 
own personality as a magnet. He does not mind what he says, even of Miss Amy 
Lowell : 

On the whole, though, in this innocuous revolt, Miss Lowell is a kind of drum major. 

One cannot see the procession without seeing her, or admiring the skill with which she 

swings the baton. But when the parade is past, one can easily forget her until the 


trumpets blare again. She leads the way effectively, and one is glad to have her to do it— 
glad that there are those who enjoy being drum majors. 


And he even explains to his American readers the nature of the American short-story 
magazine—and again it seems that England is America ; the short-story magazine 
“is the consequence of choosing the exceptional rather than the normal ”’ : 


A public demand is the real determinant. Here is a magazine known to everybody 
with an immense circulation, and an income mainly derived from its advertisers 
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The chief advertisements in the copy at hand are a cosmetic, a shaving soap, a chewing 
gum, a tooth paste, a system of fat reduction, a correction for bow legs and knock knees, 
a nose-shaper, a hair-restorer, a cheap candy, diamonds-on-the-instalment (two) and- 
get-rich-quick correspondence courses (five). The people who buy those commodities 
are going to buy the sort of stories that go with them. That is clear enough. And 
it is as clear as a bow leg or a crooked nose that the people who want these commodities 
are not likely to be either very analytical or very imaginative. They want thrills and 
“a punch ”’; and they want these things as vividly as they want beauty in their own 
bodies. The same impulse that makes them shrink from grey hairs, wrinkles, and 
increasing girth makes them rejoice in escape from actuality in their fiction. And the 
same credulity that makes them believe that they can become expert salesmen, artists, 
and authors “‘ in twenty lessons ” logically subjects them to the spell of the up-to-date 
ghost story. 


I admire Professor Boynton and I am grateful to him for saying so many of the 
things I have thought, and so proving anew that I need only stay at home to discover 
America. 

Mr. John Drinkwater’s little volume, Patriotism in Literature, is a far stranger book 
than these American visitors. It seems to touch something remote and abstract, 
something that was fresh,say,in 1824; the child has gone to walk in a Cathedral close, 
and is a little solemnized at the lofty windows, the faint tremble of a chant, the 
swinging of a bell. I wonder whether Mr. Drinkwater has ever delivered a lecture on 
this subject, and I think how admirable the present volume would sound, with the 
abundant quotations so admirably delivered, the note of exaltation so wisely diffused. 
His small compact treatise is an anthology of lofty verse, and to read it is to realise one 
essential difference between English and American literature—the difference made 
by the “ grand style.” No one can show that style better than Mr. Drinkwater has 
shown it in the quotations he makes from other poets, supported by explanations and 
quotations from his own poems and plays. A spirit that is always reticent and often 
mute, a spirit that seems to shrink from its own strident name “ patriotism,” this is 
the spirit that Mr. Drinkwater cages and listens to. He is even able to draw the proud 
shy thing to a hill, in the middle of a throng of men, and bid it sing to his discoursing 
of ‘‘ public patriotism ”’; and it is then that the grand style is most magnificently 
displayed. 

JOHN FREEMAN 
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DR. JOHNSON OCH JAMES BOSWELL. By Yrjo Hiern. Helsingfors. 


S Dr. Johnson at last, nearly a century and a half after his death, to extend his 

dominion over the cultured world of Europe? A learned Finnish student of 
English literature, Professor Yrjé Hirn, of Helsingfors (who published a study of 
Swift in 1918), has written a very interesting book—wonderfully well “ documented ” 
—about Johnson and Boswell, the first chapter of which he devotes to what he calls 
Fohnsonproblemet : ‘‘ The Johnson Problem”: the question, namely, how it comes 
that our English idol has remained practically unknown upon the Continent. In 
Finland, where many of our writers have a large circle of admirers, Samuel 
Johnson is, we are told, a name merely: school manuals record that he edited 
a dictionary and wrote biographies of poets and a number of moralising 
essays, etc., but his character is unfamiliar even to scholars. ‘‘ How astonished one ~ 
is, therefore,”’ says Professor Hirn, ‘‘ when one discovers in England that this man 
occupied a much bigger place in the national consciousness than any of the poets | 
whom we have learnt to regard as the foremost figures in English literature. It has 
been asserted—and there is no reason to believe the assertion to be extravagant— 
that next to the Bible and Shakespeare no author is so often cited in England as 
Samuel Johnson. You come continually upon his name alike in the serious and comic 
newspapers, in periodicals, in plays, in novels, and not least in ordinary talk. And 
whenever this name is mentioned you can be sure that it evokes on all English faces 
the sort of smile with which we greet allusions to some popular acquaintance of whose 
characteristics it has long been a pleasure for us to think. The seniors are set recalling 
stories of Johnson or quoting some of his utterances which they have heard from their 
fathers, and the juniors, remarkably enough, listen to anecdotes about a personage 
who was a public favourite in the days of their grandparents. In this one single 
instance the young people of to-day are ready to enter into the feelings of their elders ! 
Samuel Johnson has held his ground like no one else amid all the currents of thought 
that have gathered strength and volume since his time ; neither romanticism, nor 
naturalism, nor symbolism, has been able to shake his position. As someone has 
remarked paradoxically, he has remained a contemporary of all the generations of men 
who have followed him in England. And his influence has penetrated the English 
world to such a depth that, according to those who are familiar with English street 
life, you will hear references to him even in the conversation of cabmen.”’ 

At first blush, this last assertion will seem a trifle dubious, but Professor Hirn 
proceeds to give a little catalogue of Johnsonian ‘‘ emblems ” which lends it credi- 
bility. After a description of Johnson’s house in Gough Square, he points out that no 
attempt has been made to install therein ‘‘ a really comprehensive collection of the 
Johnson curiosities, large and small, one comes across in the course of one’s English 
rambles.”” That his fame is not confined to intellectual circles is proved, he says, by 
the fact that ‘‘ you will see his massive figure used as a model for beer-jugs or his 
familiar features reproduced on the outside of match-boxes or packets of tea or bottles 
of stout. So far, indeed, has this English veneration for Dr. Johnson reached that half- 
penny pieces were coined with his effigy upon them and were used as current money 
in the Birmingham district at the beginning of last century. Samuel Johnson is a 
British trade-mark . . . he is the accepted type and symbol of his race to at least the 
same degree as the mythical John Bull.” 
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_ But the foreigner’s bewilderment does not end there ! The next thing he discovers 
is that, for all this marvellous popularity at home, Dr. Johnson himself is not much 
more read in England than he is abroad, that “ since 1825 there has been no need to 
publish more than one edition of his collected works,” and that it is only in Boswell’s 
great book that he really lives ; that, ‘‘ while Johnson’s own writings remain unsold 
in second-hand bookshops, Boswell’s biography continues to be issued in new 
editions time after time, some of them cheap condensed editions, others with com- 
mentaries and historical notes bulking out into proportions almost equal to the 
original text. . . .” And Professor Hirn goes on to tell his countrymen of the extra- 
ordinary esteem in which Boswell’s Johnson has always been held by English critics, 
citing not only the inevitable passage in Macaulay but also well-weighed tributes 
from the late Sir Walter Raleigh and from Sir Edmund Gosse. 

‘Why is it that Boswell’s Johnson continues to be an unknown book outside the 
English-speaking world ? It has never been translated into any of the languages of 
Western Europe even in an abbreviated form, so far as Professor Hirn is aware, and 
he seems well-versed in all these languages. Moreover, as he reminds us, the amount of 
attention given to Boswell in foreign writings about English literature “‘ is singularly 
little.”’ Is this the fault of the foreign critics or is it due to some short-coming in the 
book ? “Is it possible,’ Professor Hirn has asked himself, ‘‘that a man’s work can be 
really and truly great if it has not succeeded in winning recognition outside the 
boundaries of his own land ? Or is its greatness so closely bound up with the deepest 
feelings and ideas of his race that it must always elude comprehension by foreigners ? 
Such an explanation would undoubtedly be a convenient one to adopt, as, once for 
all, it would save foreign critics the trouble of making themselves acquainted with a 
volume which even in a closely printed edition comes to about 1,500 pages ! It is, 
indeed, quite likely that many historians of letters have, on this pretext, avoided 
Boswell’s book, with which, moreover, one is apt to get bored in advance merely 
because one has heard it talked about so much ! On the other hand, it can scarcely 
be maintained that an evasion of this kind is reconcilable with serious study. If one 
wants to understand the intellectual life of a foreign country one must make oneself 
familiar, above all, with just those books which have been most widely read in it and 
which have had a formative influence upon its mental and ethical development. 
In order to form a trustworthy opinion about the British character, therefore, 
knowledge of Boswell’s book is a necessity—it cannot be dispensed with on any 
pretext.” 

Professor Hirn, accordingly, sets to work interpreting Boswell, and his interpre- 
tation is so good that it might well be translated into all the European languages. 
He does, in a way, for Continental students what Dr. Birkbeck Hill and Leslie 
Stephen and half-a-dozen other English writers have done for us in their biographical 
and critical studies bearing upon Dr. Johnson and his age. Professor Hirn does not 
set out to write “ cleverly.” His style is plain and simple ; he is not witty or brilliant, 
but he is fully appreciative both of Johnson’s humour and genius and of Boswell’s 
extraordinary skill and art. He is, doubtless, right in saying that the great biography 
is “ too English ” ever to interest a wide foreign audience in a complete translation, 
but he has produced a condensation of it which should be as attractive in France 
or Italy or Spain as in Northern Europe and which, if made sufficiently widely 
known, would go far towards the widening of Johnson’s fame abroad. 


FREDERIC WHYTE 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THROUGH THIRTY YEARS : 1892-1922. By Henry WICKHAM STEED- 
Heinemann. Two volumes. 32s. 


AS I WENT ON MY WAY. By A.J. Asuton. Nisbet. 155. 

MY LIFE STORY. By Artuur Lyncn. Long. 15s. 

FIFTY YEARS OF ETON. By HucH Macnacuten. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
MY STORY. By ArtHur Lamston. Hurst & Blackett. 18s. 


R. WICKHAM STEED found his way to journalism by the Civil Service, 

after a halt in the City, where he learnt at any rate enough about finance not 

to be frightened by figures. In‘the nineties he not unnaturally turned to Mr. Stead 

for journalistic advice. That ‘‘ you must have something to say,”’ was the first point ; 

‘this can only be discovered by trying to say it and seeing whether anyone will 
print it.” How to say it was simpler : 

Imagine the result is to be telegraphed to Australia at your own expense, this 

unmasks the superfluous word. 


Strengthened by this advice Mr. Steed soon satisfied himself that he could be a jour- 
nalist if only he had enough to say, and, resigning his position in the City, he sought 
the essential knowledge in Germany and France. In his book he gives us a very 
interesting and comprehensive study of European politics for the twenty years pre- 
ceding the war. Almost his first experience was hearing Bismarck in 1892 make a great 
speech at Jena after his quarrel with the Kaiser. It must have been a surprise to hear 
the man “‘ of blood and iron ” proclaiming the virtues of constitutional government. 
“I was never an absolutist,” he declared, “ and am becoming less and less of an 
absolutist in my declining years,”’ though wars may sometimes be inevitable. 
It is unnecessary for us to wage further wars. We have nothing to fight about. 
We cannot carry on aggressive wars made by Imperial Cabinets . . . . Even victorious 
war cannot bring blessings upon a nation. . . . Nowadays we can no longer live for 
a purely dynastic policy, we must have a national policy if we want to exist. 


By 1896 a change had come, but not in the direction indicated by Bismarck. Mr. 
Steed reminds us that Patriotism as taught by Treitschke involved not merely love 
of the German Fatherland but hatred of someone else’s Fatherland. England, as the 
country most in the way of Pan-Germanic ambition, became the enemy—a result to 
which Bismarck’s earlier intrigues against the Empress Frederick in no small degree 
contributed. The reader is given in turn a contemporary picture of the political 
situation in France, Italy and Austria. The author’s conclusions would have been 
more convincing if he had borne in mind the warning of a “‘ scientific mentor of his 
youth ”’ to the effect, “ Find your bias and discount it.”” His anti-Austrian feeling is 
only too apparent. The suggestion is seriously made that the assassination of King 
Alexander and his wife, Draga, was engineered from Austria. ‘“‘ For a time it had 
been hoped in Vienna that Alexander might presently become an Austro-Hungarian 
tool,” but it was soon realised he had too feeble a character to be so used. 


Rumours were spread in Belgrade that, since Draga was destined to be childless, her 
brother was to be chosen as heir to the Serbian Throne, and as she and her family were 


detested in the Serbian Army a plot was formed to rid the country of her and her hus- 
band at one stroke. 
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And later on we are even asked to believe that the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand 
and his wife at Serajevo was suggested by the war party in Austria. 

This story was too much even for Lord Northcliffe, and it found shelter in the 
receptive pages of a monthly review. In fact a certain credulity is recurrent 
through the two volumes. The story of a threatened duel between Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George is not an isolated lapse. Great play is made at intervals with the 
dark and subterranean influence of international finance and Jewish machinations, 
which seem to supply to a certain type of politician what “ capitalism” does to the 
readers of the Daily Herald. 

His anti-Austrian feelings explain his attack on the Austrian overtures for a separate 
peace in 1917. He alludes to it simply as “ an Austrian attempt to stimulate the belief 
of allied Governments in the possibilities of making a separate peace with the 
Hapsburg Monarchy.” The overtures meant much more than that. Oddly enough he 
does not seem to know how nearly they were successful. 

Owing to his work on the Times and his ultimate position as editor, Mr. Steed saw 
much of Lord Northcliffe, and we get a vivid picture of the man. Never was there a 
nature less complex. He was merely the modern journalist incarnate, and if he had all 
the failings of that curious type, it would be ungenerous to refuse him many of its 
virtues. His last message has a queer pathos of its own : 

‘ Moan a full page in the Times and a leading article by the best available writer on 
the night. 


Mr. Ashton has done something in itself memorable. He has given us a readable 
book of legal memoirs. As a rule the Temple makes a poor business of such ventures. 
The reason is not far to seek. A barrister of sufficient position to justify a book is far 
too busy to keep a diary and his profession is fatal to the human memory. Its harried 
victim is always mastering repulsive facts against time and then dismissing them from 
his mind, until he creates a memory, remarkable of its kind, which can remember 
only in advance. Then the Law, perhaps because it is a trifle ill-favoured, is a jealous 
mistress, and its natural expression is the spoken rather than the written word. Mr. 
Ashton, who, among his many accomplishments is a good Johnsonian, would agree, 
“No man would be a judge upon the condition of being totally a judge,” and he has 
found time as he went on his agreeable way to explore many paths other than those 
leading from his chambers to the Law Courts. Literature, travel, the society of his 
fellow men and an agreeable humour have all broken in and given his book a variety 
of interest such volumes often lack. As we are reminded : “‘ Most of the time of 
leaders is occupied with unreportable cases, extremely interesting to the parties 

concerned and absolutely uninteresting to the world at large.” 

A Lancashire man, he was educated at the Manchester Grammar School, and pro- 
ceeded in due course with a Balliol Scholarship to Oxford. His study of Jowett is not 
the least interesting part of his book, and it does not shirk the real problem : 

How it was that so exceptional a man succeeded in making not only himself but his 
pupils extremely unpopular both in London and Oxford. 


} 
) 


It seems to have been a question of manners. With all his great gifts and influence, 
the great man was awkward socially, an odd mixture of shyness and courage, and among 
his many great qualities the gift of intimacy was not included. Few people can have 
been at ease in his society, nor is it always a great man’s best points that are copied 
by his disciples, and Balliol in his time became specially identified with the most 
famous of all social irritants, the Oxford manner. Among many good stories he tells a 
new one, as far as I know, of that great humourist, Mr. Justice Maule, who, worried 
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with undue citation of cases, remarked he did not care for ‘‘ Espinasse”’ or any 
other ass. 

Colonel Lynch’s is the book of a chivalrous gentleman. A quixotic Australian, a 
magnanimous Irishman, and a philosophical fighter, make an attractive, if incon- 
gruous, combination. He has written works of philosophy which will enable us all 
to live in perennial peace. One cannot give his book higher praise than to say it 
almost persuades one to become a student. 

He tells the story of his trial for High Treason with dignity and restraint. 
As an Australian he thought himself entitled to fight on the side which in his view was 
right. ‘‘ Australia had not been at war with the Transvaal,” was his point. Legally 
he was wrong and took the consequences without complaint. The only legal defences 
available were not very convincing, and I do not think found much favour with their 
subject. First of all they involved arguing that elsewhere did not meansomewhere 
else, and that as he became a naturalised Boer before fighting he was not fighting 
against his own country. Even the eloquence of Mr. Henry Shee, K.C., known on his 
circuit as ‘‘ Orator Shee,” and the subtle arguments of Mr. Justice Avory, could not 
convince the court on these points. 

His sentence he bore without complaint, and he was released upon the suggestion 
of Sir Thomas Lipton, who represented in High Quarters that it would be 
regarded as a graceful act in Ireland, his country of origin, and it might have been if 
that country ever forgot or ever forgave. He found prison warders very sympathetic, 
indeed they entertained the Colonel at Brixton with ‘‘a number of quite interesting 
stories of when the Hangman had bungled and caused no end of trouble.” 

When the great war came, “‘ the same fundamental motives guided me in fighting 
for the Allies as in fighting for the Boers.”” One wishes he had told us a little more of 
the invaluable work he did both abroad and at home, in those days of stress. 

The Vice-Provost of Eton is not one of those tiresome people who seek new heavens 
and new earths. It is all quite simple. You have only to take a ticket to Windsor and 
cross the Thames, and a short walk will take you to the Elysian (playing) fields where 
all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. Such is his reverential regard for 
Eton that he even suggests that the boys within its precincts should go about without 
hats ; a capital lapse hitherto confined to the garden suburb. At any rate he has given 
us a charming book which will delight all old Eton boys, and remind the others of 
what, through no fault of their own, they have unfortunately lost. 

Mr. Lambton’s book is a curious production, so curious that one may hope it will 
be unique. Family scandals of a past era are hardly edifying or of interest. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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HISTORY OF THE TORY PARTY, 1640-1714. By K. Feitinc. Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE TORY PARTY. By M. Woops. Hodder & Stoughton. 
16s. 


CHIEF JUSTICE SIR WILLIAM BERESFORD. By W.C.Botianp. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By W. F. Reppaway. Arnold. 6s. 
THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By J. Huizmnca. Arnold. 16s. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. By R. B. Morcan. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 16s. 


GEORGE Hl AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By F. A. Mumsy. 
Constable. ats. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, II, 1493-98. By J. S. C. Brice. Oxford University 
Press. 16s. 

TWO ROYALIST SPIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By G. Lenotre. 
Translated by B. MiaLt. Fisher Unwin. 15s. 


MINUTES AND ACCOUNTS OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 1566-77. 
Transcribed by R. Savace. Annotated by E.I. Fripp. Oxford University Press. 
For the Dugdale Society. 


ERE are published simultaneously, or at least with enough simultaneity to be 

noticed together, two fairty large books each called A History of the Tory Party, 
and each written by a distinguished product of the Oxford history school, which may 
seem as likely a qualification as any : it is not certain, however, that the history of the 
Tory party has been written yet. 

Both authors limit themselves to special periods, Mr. Woods to two whole centuries, 
Mr. Feiling to hardly more than as many generations, from 1640 to 1714. But 
Mr. Feiling has fifty pages of introduction which take us back to Anne Boleyn, while 
in the same number of pages Mr. Woods, after finishing with the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, brings us down to Joseph Chamberlain. The second, then, has 
some right to claim that he has covered the whole subject chronologically, nor is it 
quite without reason that the first describes his subject as “ that party . . . which 
after living for three-quarters of a century crowded with heroism, passion, and 
suffering, disappeared with the last Stuart and vanished as though it had never been.” 

Indeed, if it be true that the history of the Tory party is still to be written the defect 
is more than quantitative, the doubt is whether either of our authors has clearly 
apprehended or firmly held a proper conception of the nature and essence of the 

ory party. 
“A vu ‘Lertee is more than its doctrines and much more than its leaders, its significance 
more than the detached observer can discover of the purposes for which it is exploited 
by its manipulators or of the attractions by which it obtains its adherents. Its birth 
may be long before its christening, and its obituary is certain to be written long before 
its death, although its ultimate decease or its successive regenerations may long pass 
unnoticed. The language of political controversy changes so fast that party may seem 
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as ephemeral as fashion, its matter changes so slowly and so slightly that analytical 
minds may take party to be an element in human life as permanent as sex and hardly 
more varied. When Gilbert wrote Jolanthe it was reasonable to assert that every boy 
and every girl born into the world alive was either a little Liberal or else a little Con- 
servative ; nowadays it is hardly less reasonable to believe that no boy and no girl 
is either a Liberal or a Conservative, at least in any sense that Gilbert would have 
recognised ; and yet it may be that every boy and every girl born or to be born must — 
be the one or the other. 

Mr. Gladstone doubted whether Palmerston were a Whig, on the ground that he 
was not born one, and it seems probable that Whiggery was the product rather of 
social conditions in their essence temporary than of the immutable elements of human ~ 
society, that the relations between feudalism, Puritanism, Whiggery, and Liberalism 
arise from the events of history and not from the logical essence of things. It is not 
true that the devil was the first Whig, though it may be maintained that Whiggery 
was devilish, nor even Aquinas, though Whiggery certainly did become highly 
scholastic, and the more enclyclopaedic in its pretensions as more sectarian in its 
composition. 

For Toryism it is much easier to claim eternity, to find a common principle, and 
that the decisive principle of their politics, in a long succession of English politicians, 
—the makers of the Elizabethan settlement, the Cavaliers who fought for Charles I, 
the Parliamentarians who saved his heritage for James II, the men who made the 
Glorious Revolution almost national and the Venetian oligarchy almost casual, the 
steady supporters of Pitt against Napoleon, the defenders of their country from com- 
plete subjection under Liberal idealism in the nineteenth century and (it may be 
hoped) under Socialist idealism in the twentieth. The best proof that there was 
some common principle would be to show what that common principle was, and this 
only a very bold man would undertake to do to the satisfaction of anyone but himself : 
yet to treat as inconsiderable everything not defined is as bad as to undervalue 
definition. At any rate, it is unlikely that anyone would set out to write a history of 
the Tory party who was not convinced that it had a continuity worth tracing 
and a principle worth examining. 

“ Stupidity is naturally Tory : folly, on the other hand, is naturally Whig.” This 
sentence resumes most of what is valuable in the seven volumes which Lecky wrote 
on the classic age of English parliamentarism. Of the great and everlasting truth here 
compressed all that remains in most minds is a false notion that all Tories are stupid, 
which chimes well with the other notion, enforced by Whiggish history and priggish 
science, that Toryism is doomed to nothing but defeat, a sort of recessive character- 
istic in political biology. 

_Mr. Feiling’s problem is simpler than that of Mr. Woods, and than I think a 
history of the Tory party ought to be, because he limits the life of the party to three- 
quarters of a century. Nevertheless, though he allows it so short a life and is so sure 
of the date and of the finality of its death, he is conscious that eternities hovered about 
its infancy and influenced its character, and the most agreeable part of his book is 
his account of their nature in its first hundred pages. This account contains nothing 
very new in observation or illuminating in expression, but it does contain much that 
is just, and it may be hoped that it will do something to spread the truth that Toryism 
was in origin religious and to remove the popular delusion that all or almost all the 
moral fineness and intellectual elevation of the seventeenth century were Puritan or 
Whig. To assume that the Puritans were especially pure is about as reasonable as 
to suppose that Radicals are characteristically fond of potatoes (as, indeed, Cobbett 
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indignantly asserted) or Labour members inhumanly fond of work, their humani- 
tarianism relieving them not merely from belief in original sin but also from the curse 
that was to punish it. Yet the assumption is commonly made, partly from the laziness 
that attends only to names, partly from the thraldom of popular history to the Whigs, 
and partly from the knowledge that several Cavalier poets allowed it in their public 
writings to appear that they enjoyed not only wine but also women, in some cases their 
own wives. 

This assumption of the spiritual superiority of the opposition parties in the reigns 
of the two Charleses must astound anyone who has turned his mind for five minutes 
to some of the names on the side that was to be the Tory side. The English are not 
commonly interested in their own history, but most of them feel themselves to be 
either Cavalier or Roundhead, as grocers’ boys in Hammersmith feel strongly either 
for Cambridge or for Oxford, and it is to be hoped that many of them may read 
Mr. Feiling’s first fifty pages and be astounded. Hooker, Bacon, Hobbes, Chilling- 
worth, Clarendon, Dryden, Halifax, Swift, Browne, Jonson, Donne, Herrick, 
Herbert, Traherne, Crashaw, Vaughan, Carew, Sandys, Walton, Lovelace, Suckling, 
Cartwright—could such lists be made of writers and thinkers for any other party in 
_ any other age ? And there are more names that could be added to this list, many more 
if it were extended to cover men of action as well. 

Mr. Feiling’s earlier chapters, then, are pleasant and valuable, though his obiter 
dicta about Tudor government and about the Elizabethan and Caroline Church are 
not always convincing, and though he would have been wiser (I think) to date the 
beginning of the Tory party from the Exclusion controversy and to treat everything 
before that as purely preliminary, though, moreover, it is in these chapters that he 
most often falls into phrases difficult of comprehension, as when he writes of ‘“‘ an 
age still fundamentally static ” or of a society which “‘ ran in genial channels of local 
allegiance.” 

When he gets to Charles II he is much more detailed and much more learned, 
though he speaks of ‘‘ the Cabinet ” in 1666 with as little qualification or explanation 
as if it were 1866, and though when he comes to the Whig dealings with France in the 
sixteen seventies he is ready to ‘‘ condone, as we should in Charles James Fox, the 
unpatriotic réle of Russell, a true patriot like Harley, Foley, and others connected with 
Barillon.”” Why should we in Charles James Fox? What sort of patriots appear in 
unpatriotic réles ? And how are we to tell a patriot ? Is it enough that he should bea 
Whig? 

Even in the part dealing with Charles II’s reign the book tends to be too much for 
its title a narrative of parliamentary manoeuvrings, with very little explanation of the 
ideas and the forces that made the Tory party. The second half, covering the reigns 
of William and Anne, is much the most valuable part of the book, a most excellent 
parliamentary history of those reigns, especially of the struggle between Harley and 
St. John. But it is to be hoped that Mr. Feiling’s title will not deter someone else, 
or even himself, from endeavouring another history of the Tory party. It is even more 
to be hoped that Mr. Woods will not frighten competitors, though he makes some 
remarks that are lively, some that are true, and some that are both ; the best, perhaps, 
being those on Bute’s Administration and on Pam and Johnny Russell. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE are adding at a great rate to their series of Broadway 


Translations. At 12s. 6d. each they have published a new edition of Fenton’s — 


Bandello (1567), edited by Hugh Harris, and a new translation by Richard { 
Aldington, of Laclos’ Les Liaisons Dangereuses. Bandello’s tales, which gave — 


Shakespeare the plots of Hamlet and Romeo are delightful reading ; as for Laclos, whom : 


Mr. Aldington has admirably rendered, his cynical immorality—seldom expressed in coarse 


terms—has led to less than justice being done to his psychology and his art. The 7s. 6d. 


volumes now include Caxton’s Reynard the Fox, Rhys Davids’s Buddhist Birth Stories, 
The Princess of Cleves, More’s Utopia and Bacon’s Atlantis, and Don Juan Manuel’s — 


Fifty Pleasant Tales of Patronto. 


HE latest volumes to be added to Everyman’s Library (Dent) include C. J. Fox’s 
Speeches, George Fox’s Fournal (a book that should be much more widely read than it 


is), Vols. 5 and 6 of Canon Roberts’s Livy, Locke’s Two Treatises on Civil Government, — 


Pope’s Poems (edited by Ernest Rhys), Swift’s Journal to Stella (newly deciphered and 
edited by J. K. Moorhead) and one modern book The Western Avernus, by Morley 


Roberts. This remarkable work was Mr. Roberts’s first, and describes his experiences in © 


the West of the U.S.A. 


A Paes most interesting new volumes in the World’s Classics (Oxford, 2s. and other 
prices) are Melville’s Omoo, Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Sonata and Other Stories, Austin 
Dobson’s delicious Side-Walk Studies (indispensable to the student of the eighteenth 
century) and Henry Kingsley’s Geoffry Hamlyn, which once was popular and deserves 
to be again. 


HE Bodley Head have issued (21s.) an edition, illustrated in colour by Hamzeh Carr, 

of Omar’s quatrains, with Nicolas’s French text, and an English version by that odd 
man, Frederick Baron Corvo, of whom Mr. Shane Leslie recently wrote a memoir in our 
pages. It is an agreeable book, full of quaint Corvoisms ; and one which will give the 
curious an idea of what Fitzgerald did with his original—which was far more extensive 
than his translation. 


DITIONS-DE-LUXE are beginning to multiply in America, up to the present the 

nursery rather of fine types than of finely printed books. An interesting example is 
Whitman’s Song of the Broad-Axe, published by the Centaur Press, Philadelphia, with 
striking, if not superb, woodcuts by Wharton H. Esherick. 


Altes Watergate Library (Guy Chapman, 3s. 6d.) has been started with Adlington’s 


Golden Asse and Defoe’s Moll Flanders. Apuleius is always being reprinted 
nowadays ; but Defoe’s novel is less easily accessible. We must pause to admire the 
type, paper and covers of this delightful series, which promises to be one of the most 
agreeable ever launched. 


a Oxford Miscellany (Oxford, 3s. 6d.) now includes the charmingly simple 
Travels of C. P. Moritz in England in 1792. Moritz is a most amusing sidelight 
on Georgian England; he notices, incidentally, the general dislike of ‘“ Prussian 
militarism.” We recommend this volume without reserve. 


